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Exhibitions. 
AND D. COLNAGHI & OBAC 
nd Stre 


8, New Bo 
* Exhibition of ORIGINAL PRINTS. and DRAWINGS 
by some Coutemporary Artists. 








Gdurational. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, — TWELVE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from 50/. to 607., and several BURSARIES of not 
more than 301., tenable for Three Years at the College, will be 
awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from JUNE 30 
to JULY 5, 1913. Names must be entered before MAY 31, 1913. 

The College prepares We os Spee for London Degrees. In- 
— soe, 18 ogg . year. ors R TERM BEGINS on APRIL 19. 

For 7 rther particulars apply to THE 
SECRETARY, ye I AS. College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 


me vacant ony senna to be filled for the next Session, which 
bat ‘ins on UCTOBER 

The course for the EUEM ENTARY DEPARTMENT extends over 
Three Years. All Students must become Matriculated Members of 
the University, and they will be required to read for a Degree. They 
must accordingly be qualified by the Regulations of the Board of 

Biscattee TT). the Training of Teachers for Elementary Schools, 
Appendix 

The course for the SECONDARY DEPARTMENT is for a Year, 
conalabing of three consecutive Terms. one gag for admission 
must be Graduates of this or some other Unive 
articulars apply to THE VICE: PRINCIPAL OF THE 
arkworth House, Cambridge. 


For further 
COLLEGE, 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 
Training x Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 

open-air life for < delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE COROLARSHIES, open to 
Boys under 15, 0n August 1, will be held on JULY 15 and following 
days. — Further information can be obtained from THE HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 








7 7 > 
\ ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
i Keith House, 133-135. REGENT STREET, English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, chacumtn Com- 
penions, Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and Abroad, 
Schools reeommended, and prospectuses with full information, gratis 
on application (personal or by letter’, ——s requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. ‘Tel. 1827 City. 





PpucatIon (choice of Schools and Tutors 
gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of successful Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free of 
char e) Y receipt of requirements by GRIFFITHS, POWELL, 

MITH oo School Agents (Established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street Strand, W 





S 7 2 8 M E : = © 
& “The Beasley Treatment.” "—This Book, ee the experience of 
one who cured himself after 40 years’ suffering. will be sent post free on 
application to the Author, W. J. KETLEY, Tarrangower, Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W 





Situations Vacant. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite suaiieesions for the post of UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, tenable at the ROYAL HOLLOWAY 
COLLEG#. The Bm is open to Men and to Women, and the salary 
will be 6002. a y in the case of a Man, or, in the case of a Woman, 
a  nesapsaiaa with | board and furnished residence during the College 


“Applications (twelve copies), together with copies of not more than 
three testimonials, and the names of not more than three references, 
must be received not later than the first post on APRIL 19, 1913, by 
THE AOADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South 
Kensington, 8S.W., from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

ENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 





THE VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council invites applications for the POST of SECRE- 
TARY to the APPOINTMENTS BUARD. Salary 300/.—Further 
pp erie may be obtained from THE REGISTRAR, the University, 

anchester. 








THE VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council invite applications for the CHAIR OF GREEK. 
Sigend 7001. Applications should be sent, not later than MAY 1, 

toTA EGISTKAR, University of Manchester, from whom further 
pellicdlaes may be obtained. 








UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF SCOTTISH HISTORY AND 


The Ordinance founding the Chair of Scottish History and Litera- 


ture in the tEman ag f of Glasgow having received the approval of His | 


Majesty in Council, the University Court will during the month of 
May proceed to oupeee® Professor. 

Intendinz candidates may obtain particulars on application to 
ss SEORETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY COURT, the University, 


Un varatlyy of Glasgow, March, 1913. 


QountTy BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

WANTED, to commence duties as soon as possible, a PRINCIPAL 
of the above School. A Gentleman experienced in Artistic Craft 
work required. Salary 2501. 

Applications (no printed form supplied), stating age, qualifications, 
experience, &c., together with copies of not more than three recent 
Sestrmoutals, to be sent to the nosereined on or before MARCH 31, 

° WYNNE, Director of Education 

, ren Offices, Dudley. 


ITY OF YORK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


YORK SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
The York Education Committee a applications for the post of 
HEAD MASTER for the YORK 8 OL UF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
The commencing salary offered i . Soot per annum, rising by incre- 
mpage at the end of every third year, until a inaximum of 4501. 
8 reache 














The Gentleman a) yy must hold the full Associate Diploma of | 


qualified in Figure 


the Royal College of Art, and must be especiall 
ife and Design, and 


Draughtsmanship, Painting, Moaenes from 
possess a know edge of Artistic Crafts 

The School includes in its prospectus the work of a School of Art in 
accordance with the regulations of the Board of Education, and there 
are Classes in Architecture, and Stone Carving. + Painters’ and 
Decorators’ Work, and silversmiths’ and Repoussé 

The Head Master will be required to commence duty ‘on August 1 
next, and to give the waole of his time tothe service of the Com- 
mittee. 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

Applications mnst be made on the official form, which may be 
obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a — addressed 
foolscap envelope, 5 must be returned by APRIL 15. 

MAXON, Secretary to the Education Committee. 

Education Offices, Clifford Street, York. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
DURHAM GIRLS’ COUNTY SCHOOL. 

HEAD MISTRESS, holding a University Degree or its equivalent 
required in SEPTEMBER, 1913. Salary 2501. for the first year, risin 
by annual increments of 101. to 3001. Candidates must have hac 
catiefactory experience of on working of a Secondary School. 

i b: enty copies of testimonials, must be 
== on the prescribed form loo obtainable on forwarding stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope). and be sent so as to be received by the 
———— not later than the first post on the morning of APRIL 7, 





DURHAM. 








gy apres or sapere may disqualif 
unty Secretary for Higher Education 
Shire Hall, Durham, March 10, 1913. 








Situations Wanted. 
ADY SECRETARY (30) desires post where 


capacity and initiative required. Efficient Typing and “15 
hand. Good French Journalistic experience. Highest refs.—G. R. 
78, Willow Street, Romford. 








Catalogues. 
OOKS.—CATALOGUE of VALUABLE and 


INTERESTING BOOKS, being Selections from several well- 
known Libraries, post free. Customers’ lists of desiderata solicited.— 
R. ATKINSON, 97, Sunderland Koad, Forest Hill, London; Tele- 
phous! 1642 Sydenham. 





IRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, rhockeres. Lever, Ainsworth; Rooks illus: 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest s = choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. OATAS 
LOGUES issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


Books. —ALL OUT-OF-PRINT ond RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I makea special 
feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected from my 
various lists Special list of 2,000 Books — particularly want post f free. 
—EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Bir 











Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 














THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 10 o'clock. 








Cype-Wiriters, Ke. 
YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 


ate (Classical Tripos, Girton College, Comsbeidees Intermediate 
Arts, London Research, Revision, shor —CAMBRIDGE 
TYPE WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET 4 ADELPHI, W.c. 
Televhone : 2308 City. 





A UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies mescmcarms References to well- 

known Writers.—M. STUA RT, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


\" SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Higher ee ee a References eet ik known foshere. | Oxford 





Kew Gardens, 





MNVYPE-WRITING of every description, under 

expert literary supervision, from r 1,000 words. Paper 
included. aa A., THE NATIONAL TYPE WRITING BUREAU, 
199, Strand c. 





Miscellaneows. 
PRIVATE COLLECTORS. 


7 O 
A RARE AND VALUABLE VOLUME OF 44 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MAPS FOR DISPOSAL, 
IN ORIGINAL BINDING. 

Approximate size, 23} in. by 20 in. 


The maps, published by Homann’s, Nuremberg, 
before 1753, dated 1701 to 1748, are very fine steel 
engravings, with scales, keys, and beautifully 
engraved drawings round titles, &c., symbolical 
and allegorical ; also coats-of-arms of states, pro- 
vinces,empires, &c. 


The complete work, in 2 vols., containing over one 


| hundred maps, is in the British Museum. 


Write R. G., 39, Burns Street, Nottingham. 





RANSLATIONS into ENGLISH from French, 
German, Russian, and Dutch. Novels, Plays, Scientific Works, 
&c.—Box 1944, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 


RANSLATIONS into ENGLISH from French, 

German, Italian, and Spanish. Moderate terms.—Mr. T. 

CURTIS, M.A, 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N. Meiephone, 
93 Hornsey. 








ITKRARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

4 British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Fxcellent 

testimonials — A. B., Box 1062, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings. Chancery Lane, K.C. 





Monkhouse, Chinese Porcelain, 101. 10s.—Turner'’s Ceramics of Swansea, 
| 4s.—Burton’s Porcelain, 41. 4s.—Hartshorne, Ui English Glasses, 
. 28. 


LD AND RARE BOOKS. — Messrs. J. I. 
DAVIS, B.A. (Cantab.) and G. M. ORIOL! have_ published 
CATALOGUE No. V, containing important Incunabula, Illustrated 
Books, Rare Italian and Spanish Literature, works on Art, Costume, 
Prints, Early Science, &c. This and other Catalogues are sent post 
free ou application.—3, Via Vecchietti, Florence, Italy. 


ATALOGUE No. 58.—Drawings—Engravings 
after Turner, including many fine Examples of his ‘Liber 
Studiorum ’— Constable's ‘English Landscape ie by Palmer 
and Whistler—Scarce see Books—Works by hn Ruskin. 
ARD 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 








Post free, Sixpence.—WM. 
Surrey. 





OLLS.-MISS MURIEL HARRIS, Daily News, 
Bouverie Street, E C., would be grateful for the loan, or infor- 
mation as to the whereabouts, of Foreign. Archaic, or Aboriginal 
Dolls for vs at the MANCH ER CHILDREN'S WEL- 
FARE EXHIBIT 


ISS PETHERBRIDGE has REMOVED The 
Secre' aerial \ Aon from 52a, Conduit Street, W., to25, QUEEN 
ANNE'S GATE, 








N old-established PRINTING BUSINESS is 

in need of a WORKING ransnes with capital to establish 

Works outside London. — Particulars given on reg to F., 
Box 1922, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C 
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AUTHORS and LECTURERS 


would be well advised t> place themselves in the hands of 


THE LITERARY AND LECTURE COMBINE, 
under the direction of University min (who is himself a noted 
author, lecturer, and scientist), assisted by efficient staff. 


PUBLISHERS IN ALL BRANCHES. MS3%. put in hand im- 
mediately, if suitable. Interviews by appointment. — Address The 
png AL A LITERARY AND LECTURE COMBINE, *Totley 

| 


rook, 
EXPERIENCING 


AUTHOR DIFFICULTY 


in finding a Publisher should submit their MSS., upon 
either general or special subject», to the 


MUSEUM ARTS & LETTERS ASSOC., 
18, BURY STREET, W.C. 


New Authors accorded special consideration, under a mest 
advantageous plan of issue. 








ARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
countries valued o jogued. Also Collections or Single 
Specimens PURCHASED at “ne BEST MARKET PRICES for 
Cash.—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, At, w (close to Piccadilly Circus). 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are Se mg to 


consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place paar paren Aes first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's inn, w.c 








Provident Institutions 


HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJE3TY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
san invest the sum of Twenty 

Cee Erie cauivalene ‘by instalments), and obtain the right to 


bas Sy ipate in the following advantages :— 
R RET. "Vreedom from Nant in time of adversity as long as need 


Pa 
SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
FOURTH. A tense in the Country (Abbots Langley. Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
TH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
r wives or widows and young children 
SEVENTH. The payment of the subse riptions confers an absolute 
meer to these benefits in all cases of need A 
‘or further tater aKply to THE SECRETARY, Stationers’ 
Court, Ludgate 








EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Founaed 1339. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lr. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
nn wom aoe 9 and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assista las pentcts: = whys =m pers. 

MEMBERS HIP. —Kver oman throughout the United 
Kivgdom, whether Publ Lon Wholesaler, tailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consic eraison 3 in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

§.—The Annnitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
251. and ‘the Women 201, per annum each. 

e “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six W idee of 
ts dors, 

‘Francis Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 

cme and was ane inlly subscribed in memory of the late John 

Francis, who ‘lied on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 

Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 

throughout the whole Py of the agitation for the repeal of the 

various then existing “Taxes on Know!edge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employcs of that firm have primary 

ht of election to its benefits. 

he “Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides 252. 
one mun, in eo and grateful memory of Mr. 
who died May 12, 

The ayy 1m the Rules foverning election to all Pensions 

re 


r annum for 
erbert Lloyd, 











are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding ee: (2) not less 
_—= fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the of Newspapers for at 
least, 

RELI sof tae Tek relief ‘3 t y+" in cases of distress, not only 
to npr of t dors or oe servants 
who may be I for a waist 4, Memb he Institu- 
tion ; and, subject to i 
with the merits and cegulnemeats of each cae 

W. WILKIE JONS, Secretary. 








Printers. 


THENZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS. Printer of the Atheneum, and Queries &e., is 
to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all dete of BOOK, NEWS, 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 





Sales by Auction. 


Books and Manuscripts, including a Library removed from 
aida Vale, and other Properties. 


2ERpe . 
M &ssks. POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their oe 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on TAURSDAY, March 27, at 10 minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 

BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTs, including the above Library, com- 

prising Library Editions of Standard Authors—First Editions, 
ooks with Coloured Plates—Books on Travel and the Fine Arts— 

Dramatic en &e. 





Coins and Medals. 


gee PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

UCTION, at their iattocios, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
EARLY TN APRIL, GOLD, SILVER, and COPPER Orns and 
MEDALS, including the Property of the late Mrs. LAWRENCE, of 
Horton, near Slough, and from various sources. 





Books and Manuscripts, being the Bodenham Library, removed 
rom Rotherwas, near Hereford ; also the Library of the 
late DRYDEN HENRY SNE YD, of Ashcombe Park, 
near Leek, Staffs (by Order of the Executors). 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
FARLY in APRIL, the above important LIBRARIES, including rare 
Early Editions in English Literature, Standard Library Editions, 

Works in Catholic Theology, &c. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL b AUCTION (by Order of the Executors), at 
their House. No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, 
March 31, cad Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, oo 


and MAN RIPTS, including the | of Sir J. WHIT- 
TAKER BUEIs Bart. (deceased), late of Wormley, Bury, Herts ; the 
Property of the late Sir HORATIO DAVIES, K.0.M G, and other 


Properties. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The FIRST PORTION of a Book-Lover’s Library. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at_their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, April 3, and Peiorine. Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely. RARE, VALUABLE, AND INTEK ING 
BOOKS, being the FIRST PORTION ‘of a BOOK. LOVERS 
- IBRARY (sold in consequence of declining years), comprising First 
F ditions of the Writings of Addison, Bacon, Bunyan, |Byron, Defoe, 
Dickens, 5 atins. Knox, Miiton, Pope, Spenser, &c.—choice Works 
illustrated by Bewick, +, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, &c.—a 
Collection of rare Books on America, Witchcraft, Apparitions, &c. ; 
also Early Woodcuts, English Black-Letter Books, Early Printed 
Books, Engraved Song Books with Pictorial H ieces—a few 
Specimens of beautiful Old Bindings, ae. the -€ - in ‘fine condition, 
and a large portion bound by F. Bedfo: 


May be viewed two days prior, AHN may be had. 


ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised 
in this journal can be obtained 
at the lowest discount prices from 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE 
WORLD. 


Enquiries Invited for Rare Books, First Editions, 
and Out-of-Print Books. 


Any of the following Catalogues will 
be sent post free on request. 


Catalogue of Newly-Published Books. 

Annotated Catalogue of Second-hand and New 
Books at greatly reduced prices. 

Classified Catalogue of the Best Books on all 
subjects at lowest cash prices. 

Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Bindings, 
suitable for presentation. 

Catalogues of Books in leading Foreign lan- 
guages. 

Catalogue of the Best Books for Boys and 
Girls. 

Catalogue of Stationery and Library requisites, 


Bookbinding of every description. 


An Unequalled Circulating Library. 
(Particulars on application.) 
Orders by post receive immediate attention. 


Free delivery within the United Kingdom of parcels 
of books to the value of 20s. 


376 to 384, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Naval Drawings and Engravings by Nicholas Pocock. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their —— — Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, April 2, at 1 o'clock, a COLLECTION of WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS and ENGRAVINGS by NICHOLAS Pocock 
(Marine Painter, 1741-1821), illustrating the Naval History of Great 
Britain during the Great War, also rare Coloured Aquatint Views of 
Bristol, &c., and Landscapes in Water-Colour by the same Artist. 


Catalogues on application. 





The Library of the late Prof. EDWARD ARBER, D.Litt. 
(by Order of the Executors), and other Properties. 


MES ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
TAURSDAY, April 3, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, the above 
LIBRARY, including scarce Books of the Seventeenth and. Eighteenth 
Centuries — Facsimile Reprints and Privately Printed [ssues—Modern 
English History and Literature—Bibliography, 3 a ER 
PRUPERTIES, including a fine copy of Mendoza’s Practise of 
Warre. by Hoby, vellum, 1597—Sir J. Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea, 
646—Wycherley’s Poems, with the Portrait, 1704-Pills to Purge 
Melancholy, Fi.st Edition, 6 vols., big ame —Specimen of a Mearne 
Binding -Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, Coloured Plates by 
Rowlandson, Original Edition, 3 vols. —Papworth's Select Views of 
ndon, Colo Plates, 1816 - Extra-illustrated Copies of Pennant’s 
and Lysons’s London—Ireland's Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., and other 
ote a Sketches by George Cruik hank— — Autograph 
etters, &c. 





Catalogues on application. 


Modern Pictures and Drawings. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully sive notice that they — SELL by a rey at 
their Great Rooms, g Street. St. James's Square, on FRIDAY, 
March 28. atl oelock eciecl MODERN PICTURES — WATER: 
COLOUR DRAW NGS. t the Property of H. H. GODDARD, Esq., 
deveased, late of Northamton (sold by Order oe the Executors) ; 3 
MODERN PICTURES, the Property of J. H. LAWSON, Esq., 
LD veased, late of The Square, Buxton (sold by Order of the Exe. 
utors); and PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of a 


GENTL EMAN, and from — sources, iackacing works by or 
attributed to T. 8. Cooper, , Ernest Crofts, R. » Shogo A. 
Forbes, R.A., ayes, R. A Sir E. Land- 





Sir J. Gilbe iteere™ ei «. E. 
seer, R.A., Sir J. E. Milas B R.A., Alfred 
wyn, A.R. < Mark Fisher, A.R.A., 
= _~ = Edward Stott, A.R.A 

J. Boe 


dy, j 
F. Herring, sen. 


arsons, t ‘A., F. Brang- 
J. Lavery, A.R.A., J. W. Oakes, 


G. G. Kilburne 


Rawia B llis G. Sheffield 
H._ Fantin-Latour W. Hun ¥. Verhboeckhoven 
Birket Foster J. Y.-J J. H. Weissenbruch 


May be viewed three days preceding and Catalogues had. 








Magaxines, Kr. 


NOW READY. 
THE SIXTY-EIGHTH ISSOE OF THE 


EWSPAPER PRESS’ DIRECTORY 
AND ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE, 1913. 

Full information in respect to Newspapers and Periodicals of the 
Empire, including a Newspaper Map of the British Isles and a 
Gazetteer of all Foreign Countries. 

A eh eeeemale book of —— and foterenstion for every business 


Post fi 2s. 6d. ni 
a MITCHELL & CO., Ltd. 1 1 F~\ 2, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 





Tel : 5390 Gerrard (5 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Unieme, London.” 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


e 
Real Canadian. 


By J. A. T. LLOYD, 


Author of ‘ A Great Russian Realist,’ ‘ Two Russian 
Reformers,’ &c. 





Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘“*A history of Canada, excelling in impar- 
tiality, doing full justice to both French and 
English, excelling tooin colour and movement...... 
Many stirring stories gild the pages of this book, 
which, in its impartial verity, is far more thrilling 
than any romance by Fenimore Cooper.” 

Evening Standard. 

‘*The last Canadian elections have raised the 
question of the true inwardness of the new Canada. 
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LITERATURE 


> — 


The Ancient History of the Near East. 
By H. R. Hall. (Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. Hatw’s history, which ranges from 
“the earliest times to the Battle of 
Salamis,”’ is intended, we are told in the 
Preface, mainly for the use of students 
in the school of Liter Humaniores 
at Oxford, and as a companion to 
Herodotus for university students gener- 
ally. The first requisite of such a 
book is, we take it, that it should 
be rigidly accurate, and the second that 
the author should leave on one side, so 
far as may be, matters which are still the 
subject of dispute. A coach who made 
his instructions the means of airing his 
own personal opinions on points of con- 


troversy rather than of giving his pupils | 
the power of satisfying the examiners | 


would, we fancy, soon find himself short of 
an audience. We are therefore a little 
astonished to find Mr. Hall not 
quently giving on one page what appears 


to be his own judgment on some dis- | 


puted point, and a few pages later 
casting doubt on the judgment before 
confidently expressed. This tendency will 


puzzle the university student who is to | 


take the book as his guide. It is so 
much more marked in one part of the 


book than in any other that we confine | 


the bulk of our remarks to that part. 
To come to particulars, it is especially 
on the early history of Egypt that we 
should have expected enlightenment from 
Mr. Hall. Apart from his position in the 
British Museum, he has assisted Prof. 
Naville—as he reminds us more than once 
—in his excavations both at Thebes and 


infre- | 


| Abydos, has travelled much in Egypt and | fancies may command general acceptance. 


| the Sudan, and has more than a com- 
petent working knowledge of hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. Hence it is here, if any- 
where, that he is writing from facts coming 
to his knowledge at first hand, and we 





| notice that he says in his Preface: “ Only | 


written more or less from the Egyptian 
| point of view....have I not submitted 
| my work to the judgment and criticism 
of another.” Yet after carefully reading 
' his remarks on the beginnings of Egyptian 
| history we are bound to say that we find 
ourselves still in doubt as to what he 
is driving at. He first tells us that, 
although the Neolithic Egyptian was 
‘“‘ partly descended from the palzolithic 
desert-dweller,’”” who was presumably au- 
tochthonous, yet ‘‘ many considerations 
go to prove that the main stock of the 
predynastic Upper Egyptians came from 
North Central Africa.’ Later he returns 
to the older view that the Egyptians— 
he limits the expression to the ‘* Upper 
Egyptians ’’ — came from Somaliland 
through Abyssinia and Nubia, and that 
they were, in fact, Nubians, the present 
race of that name being the descendants 
of those who remained behind with a 
large admixture of negro blood. But 
North Central Africa, if it means any- 
thing, surely means the south shore of 
the Mediterranean between (say) Car- 
thage and Marmarica, which is roughly 
the central strip, and this partly agrees 
with what he says elsewhere about 
** Libyans.’ Which story would he have 
us believe ? 

We find him equally hard to follow 
with regard to the Northern or Lower 
Egyptians, to whom he is apparently anx- 
ious to attribute a partly Semitic origin. 


of Egyptian religion “ does seem to show 


philologists claim Ancient Egyptian as a 
more or less Semitic language.” This 


School is followed by the assertion that 
“the early representations of Northern 
Egyptians ’ on the Hierakonpolis monu- 
ments show them as decidedly Semitic 
or Semito-Libyan in type. “‘ We have in 
Northern Egypt the Semito-Libyans,” 
he says again, ‘* bridging the gap between 





| guages are akin both to Semitic and to 
Ancient Egyptian, and the true Semites. 
| Evidently they came from the East.” 
Still later we find him saying that “ it 
seems more probable that the (undoubted) 
| proto-Semitic element in early Egypt 


must have entered the Nile Valley by way 
| of the Isthmus of Suez.” Are we then 
| to believe that the Semites, coming from 
the East, first settled in Libya, to get at 


the Delta, to return thence in early 
historic times, or that they came from 
the East and from the West at once ? 
These are instances of confusion of 
thought produced, perhaps, by the writer's 
desire to show his acquiescence in 
theories just promulgated which he 





He begins by asseverating that a study | 


in those chapters of the book which are | 


But there are other cases where he ex- 
hibits a lack of acquaintance with the 
matter in hand that rather astonishes us. 
The expert is aware that the very 
little knowledge we possess of the racial 
characters of the early Egyptian is mainly 
derived from the Hierakonpolis monu- 
ments above referred to, which are either 
huge mace-heads or large shield-shaped 
objects with a circular depression in the 
middle, in both cases covered with reliefs 


| depicting the wars of the king and the 


triumphs of the gods depicted under the 
guise of their totem-animals. Mr. Qui- 
bell, who discovered the most important 
of them, thought that the shield-shaped 
objects were * survivals ”’ of the “palettes,” 
or fragments of slate which the prehistoric 
Egyptians seem to have used for rubbing 
down the malachite with which, it is 
supposed, they made green paint where- 
with to smear their faces, and thus 
possibly to aileviate the skin irritation 
and ophthalmia produced by the burning 
Egyptian sun. Others, after collating 
the Hierakonpolis specimens with similar 
objects, possibly from Abydos, to be 
found in different museums, have 
thought it more likely that they were 
shields, and this is more probable, as 
the mace and the shield are the two 
weapons with which the earliest Egyptians 
depicted the warrior. Mr. Hall gives judg- 
ment on the point in this manner. He 
speaks of the uncarved slates, probably 
correctly enough, as “ palettes upon 
which to grind the green malachite 


| which the prehistoric Egyptians used to 


a very early Semitic element, and the | 


submission to the views of the Berlin | 


the Berbers of North Africa, whose lan- | 


paint their faces.” He tells us in a note 
that at “‘“M. Naville’s excavations at 
Abydos during 1909-10 they were found 
with the antimony used for making the 
paint and with pebbles for grinding it.” 


He is mistaken here, since the dis- 
covery of slate palettes with pieces of 
malachite and rubbers is attributable 


to another excavator and place, and a 
much earlier date. Then he explains 
the carved reliefs on the Hierakonpolis 
specimens by the remarks that “one may 
assume that the painting with this kohl, 
as the Arabs call it, was a ceremonial act 
of mystic significance,’ and that the 
palette on which the “ antimony paint ”’ 
was ground was a sacred object. But 
here it is evident that he is talking, so to 
speak, ‘“‘in the air.” Kohl, of which 
sulphide of antimony forms the chief in- 


| gredient, is a very fine black powder used 


for powdering the eyelashes all over the 


| East, and requires no grinding, on palettes 


| belongs to the conquered North....and | 


which they must have marched across | 


or otherwise. It has nothing whatever 
to do with the green oxide of copper, 
which is obtained by the grinding of 
malachite, and which was used, pre- 
sumably, for painting the face. One might 
as well confuse eye-lotion with the henna 
with which the Eastern lady still reddens 
her hands and feet. 

In like manner, it might be shown that 
there is no good authority for Mr. Hall’s 
constant use of the word “ brunet,” 
which he has apparently taken from 
Prof. Elliot Smith, or for his assumption 
that the Libyans were of Semite race. 
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We have, however, said enough to show 
that the student who trusted entirely 
to the information contained in the 
book would be likely to find himself 
“out of it” in any examination. This 
is not to say that it is not readable, and 
that there are not many things in it 
which will be read with pleasure by every 
one sufficiently versed in its subject to be 
able to “ place”? Mr. Hall’s information. 
This is especially so with regard to the 
Babylonian and Assyrian history, where 
he has had the help of his colleague Mr. 
King, and in the chapters on Syria and 
Palestine, where he is indebted to Dr. 
Burney and others. We are far, indeed, 
from saying that with stringent revision 
and correction it might not be made into 
a valuable work for all purposes ; but, 
as the author rather challenges criticism 
upon its main aspect, we have thought 
it best to deal with that side only. The 
illustrations are good of their kind, and 
there are several maps of a useful, but 
rather sketchy character. 








Dame Fashion: Paris—London, 1786-1912. 
By Julius M. Price. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 


Tuts handsome record of the principal 
variations in female attire during a 
century and a quarter might be 
styled a “Tale of Two Cities,” for 
only Paris and London are comprehended 
in its range—Vienna and Berlin, though 
esteemed worthy of a place in some 
similar compilations, being excluded. 
It contains much that is interesting, 
though not perhaps —for those who 
have made a study of the subject— 
much novelty ; and there is an additional 
attraction in contrasting the author and 
his theme. An ex-war correspondent on 
frills and furbelows! An artist on the 
deformities of fashion! The combina- 
tion should be piquant indeed. 

The journalist certainly is throughout 
rather painfully in evidence. Mr. Price’s 
colloquialisms frequently strike us as 
being what he is pleased with iteration 
to call infra dig., or, as others might 
prefer to express it, beneath the 
dignity of literature. The artist, to our 
regret, is represented only by the charm- 
ing ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ reproduced as 
frontispiece, and perhaps by one other 
illustration near the end of the book. 
We cannot but wish that he had yielded, 
at least partially, to ‘‘ the temptation to 
execute the drawings myself’; yet there 
is undoubtedly justice in his contention 
that the use of ‘“‘ contemporary plates ” 
gives “not only authority, but pictorial 
value to the text.’’ There are over two 
hundred illustrations, of which considerably 
more than half are coloured. They are 
taken, for the later years, from such 
standard authorities as The Queen; and, 
for the remoter period, from kindred 
sources of equal importance in their time. 
They form an arresting, if not precisely 
a beautiful collection, and a comparison 
of the different epochs brings home to us 





the truth of Mr. Price’s remark that in 
respect of ‘character’ the modern 
fashion-plate has sustained a ‘* remarkable 
deterioration.”” We have often noticed 
in the earlier fashion-artists some kind 
of attempt at representing individual 
human beings, some faculty for recalling 
faces actually seen, which their latter-day 
successors have generally disregarded. 

In his attitude towards a subject which 
has often aroused a spirit of the most 
savage satire, Mr. Price is entirely human 
and kindly, but his sympathy, naturally, 
is not of the all-comprehending descrip- 
tion. Take, for example, his astonish- 
ment that “any woman in her senses ” 
could have approved of the crinoline. 
Mrs. Oliphant, who may surely be con- 
sidered a woman in possession of her 
senses, warmly defended that institution, 
on two grounds: that the full draperies 
which accompanied it had a graceful 
effect, and that by supporting the weight 
of the skirts it saved its wearers a great 
“weariness.” The first of these arguments 
may legitimately be disputed from the 
spectator’s point of view, but the second 
plainly depends on personal experience 
only, and we have heard it confirmed from 
the lips of many women belonging to a 
generation which has now passed away. 
This advantage was, of course, entirely 
sacrificed by those Parisiennes who, in 
obedience to the Empress Eugénie’s 
mandate, as Mr. Price reminds us, abjured 
the steel cage, while supplying its place 
with ** a dozen or more starched flounced 
petticoats at once.’ One such, known 
in her declining years to the reviewer, 
suffered from an internal disease produced 
in great measure by her heroic endurance 
of the burden thus entailed; but her 
pride in the achievement remained un- 
impaired. 

In like manner the author's remarks 
on that extinct horror euphemistically 
styled the ‘‘tournure”’ or “ crinolette,” 
while showing full appreciation of its 
hideousness, leave its unhygienic qualities 
out of account. Though he is lenient 
in his criticism of the “more or less 
eccentric effects’ attending the pre- 
vailing fashion, he seems unconscious of 
its one supreme merit—the tendency to a 
minimum of weight. The species of skirt 
rather neatly denominated ‘* second cousin 
to a hobble”’ may, indeed, be numbered 
among the most comfortable garments 
evolved by civilized femininity. 

The author has not merely aimed at 
marshalling before our eyes a procession 
of lay figures attired in the ever-changing 
mode of each successive decade. He has 
endeavoured also to exhibit the equally 
variable background against which those 
figures moved, and the pursuits which 
engaged their attention. The guillotine, 
the waltz, Waterloo, the Great Exhibition, 
the ** Healtheries,’’ the rink, the bicycle, 
the motor-car—all appear in these pages. 
Celebrities, male and female, are also 
allowed a place. We hear of painters and 
actresses; of ‘lions’? and “ lionesses ”’ ; 
of the ladies who presided over Parisian 
salons ; and of three Englishwomen— 
Lady Holland, Lady Blessington, and 





George Eliot—who aspired to a similar 
honour in London. 

Mr. Price is no severe censor of manners 
and customs, and resolutely declines to 
endorse the theory of modern decadence. 
“Society may be no better now,” he 
says. “ but it is certainly no worse, and 
without a shadow of doubt it is brighter 
and more intelligent.” This spirit of 
amiable, if not exuberant, optimism gives 
a pleasant atmosphere to the whole 
volume. 








The Life of a Regimental Officer during the 
Great War, 1793-1815. Compiled from 
the Correspondence of Col. Samuel Rice 
and from Other Sources by Lieut.-Col. 
A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 


WE congratulate Col. Mockler-Ferryman 
on his book. The mere mention of the 
dates in the title is sufficient to suggest 
that the life of a regimental officer during 
those years may be well worth reading ; 
and the record of a man who served in 
Corsica, at Vimiera, Corunna, Badajoz, 
Fuentes d’Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, Albu- 
hera, Salamanca, Madrid, Burgos, Valla- 
dolid, Bayonne, Bordeaux, Toulouse, and 
Waterloo is likely to deserve attention. 

if we already know a good deal of tha 
lives of the great soldiers of those days, 
we do not know enough of the history 
of the lesser men who helped to make 
the machine of war run — perhaps not 
smoothly—but, at any rate, successfully. 
The regimental officers of the Great War 
were, from force of circumstances, very 
different from those of our time, and their 
most marked characteristics, according to 
Col. Henderson in his ‘ Science of War.’ 
were that when “left alone they almost 
invariably did the right thing,’ and 
*‘ had no hesitation in assuming responsi- 
bility.” 

Col. Samuel Rice, the subject of the 
present memoir, served with the same 
regiment for thirty-eight years, and was 
a man with no pretensions to be con- 
sidered famous. As a young officer he 
was fighting with the 5lst Regiment in 
1793 at the beginning of the Great War, 
and was still with his old regiment, and 
in command, at Waterloo. He wrote 
many letters to his family, who for- 
tunately preserved a sufficient number 
to enable Col. Mockler-Ferryman to give 
us this biography. 

Rice joined his regiment at the time 
when Lieut.-Col. (afterwards Sir John) 
Moore held the command. He was at 
the taking of Corsica, and in his letters 
tells how we lost that island. Nearly all 
our men soon fell ill, and deaths from 
sickness were very numerous. Rice’s 
regiment was the healthiest of the lot, 
but he wrote home :— 


“We cannot muster above a hundred-and- 
fifty men fit for duty now, and I am afraid 
it will be some time before we can call our- 
selves a regiment again.” 


In spite of this he is praying that the 
French may come and try to recapture 
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the island, as the English “ will give them 
a warm reception.” 

After the evacuation of Corsica Rice 
went to Spain, and thence to India and 
Ceylon; he was in Ceylon till 1807, and 
never really recovered from the effects 
of illness contracted there, though he 
managed to fight through subsequent 
campaigns. 

There is a very readable account of 
Sir John Moore’s retreat to Corunna, in 
which Rice’s regiment played its part, but 
there is nothing in the story to show what 
information comes from Rice himself, and 
it seems to be almost entirely the work 
of the editor, with little to distinguish it 
from other histories of the war. 

Illness saved Rice from taking part in 
the unfortunate Walcheren Expedition ; 
but in 1811 we see him off again to the 
Peninsula, and hear of him at Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz. On April 10th, 
1812, he writes that he has just been re- 
connoitring the ground of the Battle of 
Albuhera, and was “ conceited enough to 
think that even ” he “ could have managed 
it better. The blundering was great, and 
terrible the sacrifice.” Long afterwards 
this opinion of Rice’s was fully confirmed 
by Napier, who said that Marshal Beres- 
ford had chosen his own field of battle 
a month before the action took place, 
yet occupied it in a way that made 
defeat almost certain. 

Rice was invalided home before the 
end of the Peninsular War, and in January, 
1813, landed at Falmouth “ fatigued and 
jaded beyond description.” 

In 1815 we find him in command of his 
regiment in Belgium, and a letter posted 
on June 13th—immediately before Quatre 
Bras—shows that, as in the Peninsula, 
no one knew anything of the Duke of 
Wellington’s plans :— 

“We are at present quiet; all a matter 
of conjecture as to what is to be done. 
The Great Duke knows, but we poor devils 
know nothing.” 

Rice was at Waterloo, but saw little of the 
battle, and the one letter from him about 
it explains that he was so situated as to 
have only “a partial view of the field,” 
and miss “the great fight that was 
raging.”” The story of Waterloo is briefly 
and clearly told, but is, we imagine, nearly 
all due to Col. Mockler-Ferryman. 

One quotation from Rice in 1811 shows 
the spirit of our young officers in the 
Peninsula. Writing from Campo Mayor, 
he says :— 

“On what point the attack is likely to be 
made, I as little care as I am able to form 
an opinion, but, wherever it is, they will 
certainly get cursedly licked.” 

There is a sickening account of the way 
in which soldiers were flogged in the 
Peninsula for trivial offences; and of 
courts martial in Spain Rice says :— 

“We generally hang or shoot half a dozen 
fellows, notwithstanding every soldier is a 
gentleman and a man of honour, and receives 
votes of thanks from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which he does not value so much as a 
pot of Whitbread’s Entire.”’ 


The book also gives a good idea of the 
dress of the Army in 1793 and later years. 





The Odd Farmhouse. By the Odd Farm- 
wife. (Macmillan & Co.) 


IF the adjective of the title is to be taken 
in the sense of unusual, “ the odd farm- | 
house’ certainly deserves its name. 
That “* long, low Jacobean house of simple 
but beautiful lines,’ with its fourteen 
rooms, coach-house, and stables, its acre | 
of garden abounding in quince-trees and 
crimson ramblers, its trout-stream and 
tennis-court—all at a yearly rent of 
less than 40/. and no taxes—might surely | 
figure on estate agents’ catalogues as | 
a “unique residence,’ even without 
such extra attractions as modern water- 
supply, a gravel soil, and chimneys 
warranted to “‘ draw.” 

That the epithet in question is also | 
rightly bestowed on the lady who here | 
relates her experiences may be conceded | 
in so far as it marks her remoteness from | 
the instincts and aspirations proper to 
the authentic farmer. The picturesque— 
not the utilitarian—side of agricultural 
life is what engages her attention. Ripen- 
ing cornfields and browsing sheep are 
to her merely pleasing features in the 
landscape, and the countryman’s pro- 
tective war against predatory “ fowls 
of the air” assumes the guilt of murder 
in her eyes. 

An American of the Southern States, 
she naturally resents the undiscriminating 
label *‘ Yankee ” as strongly as a High- 
lander objects to being called a “* Scotch- 
man.” Her impressions of English scenery 
and character have the freshness of an 
observation which has not been blunted 
by over-familiarity. Sometimes, no doubt, 
she misjudges us, as in supposing that our 
University towns are still strongholds of 
orthodoxy, political and religious. Even 
more remarkable is her deprecation of a 
national antipathy to the use of the onion 
in cookery. The festal goose, the fried 
steak, the homely leg of mutton—are these 
essentially British institutions unknown 
to her, with their appetizing suggestion of 
the desired vegetable ? 

The author brings a disterning eye 
and a sure descriptive touch to her obser- 
vation of nature. Now and then we come 
on a passage vividly reminiscent of her 
Southern origin: ‘‘ Maréchal Neil trailing 
a tapestry of solid gold from balcony to 
balcony,” in New Orleans, or ** the hot, 
aromatic noonday smell that magnolias 
pour out of their great ivory chalices.” 
But side by side with these gorgeous 
memories we have an ecstatic tribute to 
the fragrance and varied loveliness of an 
everyday wallflower border. She finds, 
too, that in England, ‘“‘ more than any- 
where else,” the infrequent sun “ strikes 
beauty from the earth and an infinity of 
colour.” 


conscious of lapses in taste. 


| we are 
| author’s extraordinary predilection for 





The gifts of imagination and graceful | 


expression are possessed in no small 
measure by the * Farmwife.”’ 
times she gives us a shock or a surprise ; 
when, for example, she brands 
martyr’s spirit as “ self-flagitious,” 
wonders if “ Amarylli”’ 


** Amaryllis."” Sometimes, also, we are 


Yet some- | 


| of the book, 


The pun 
suggested by ‘ Swallow, my sister,” and 
the elaborate variation on that poor 
worn-out motif “the Curate’s slippers.”’ 
are examples in point. Sometimes 
even inclined to cavil at the 


metaphor. “If the violet is a nun, the 


| snowdrop is a saint,” is a pretty conceit 


enough ; but it needs a flight of fancy 
beyond most people’s reach to “like 
round seeds’ because “ the germ of life 
should be spheral, orbal.” 

We seem throughout conscious of two 
influences often enough combined at the 
present day: a genuine, almost an en- 
thusiastic interest in nature and humanity, 
and a watchful eye for the possibilities of 
“copy ” latent in every trivial occurrence 
—a sleepless night, a snowstorm, a letter 
from a discontented girl-friend. The re- 
sult is not always satisfactory, but usually 
entertaining. 

The few pieces of verse scattered 
through the volume are well above the 
average in distinction and technique. 








Saint Augustine of Canterbury. By Sir 
Henry H. Howorth. (John Murray.) 


In this learned, lucid, and always inter- 
esting book of nearly six hundred pages, 
Sir Henry MHoworth completes his 
great work on the birth of the English 
Church. The first volume, a Life of 
St. Gregory, prepared the way for this 
one, in which he tells in detail the story 
of the Pope’s mission to these islands, a 
mission he regards as ‘essentially a 
failure,’’ mainly because it was entrusted 
to monks—men out of touch with the 
realities of life —instead of the secular 
clergy. Following an interesting Preface, 
in which he treats of the ideals of the 
early monks and their methods of attain- 
ing them, the author goes on to enu- 
merate the documents upon which he 
relies. He analyzes various correspondence, 
especially the letters of Gregory bearing 
upon Augustine’s mission, and certain docu- 
ments and charters purporting to secure 
lands and privileges for the Church; and 
then deals with * another series of noto- 
rious forgeries,’ the Malmesbury letters. 
He also examines critically the materials 
supplied by Bede, to whom he pays a high 
tribute. The impression left upon the 
mind of a lay reader will be, we think, 
that the forging of legal deeds was one of 
the favourite ecclesiastical recreations of 


that age. 
The first chapter brings the mis- 
sionaries within sight of their goal; 


the second describes the condition of the 
country they are about to visit, and tells 
the story of their arrival and settlement 
in Canterbury. The third, the main part 
offers an account of St. 
Augustine’s labours, the result of which 


| is summed up thus :— 
the | 
and | 
is the plural of | 


‘When he died he had succeeded in con- 
verting the King of Kent and overlord of 
the greater part of Britain to the Christian 
faith, and....a considerable number of 
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people of note, but a large number of 
Aethelbert’s own people clung to their own 
faith and to the gods which their fathers 
had worshipped.” 


Augustine consecrated two bishops and 
built five churches, but 


“the Church he planted was a plant with 
a feeble constitution from the first, and it 
needed a more vigorous personage....a 
greater scholar....a bigger man, to set it 
going again on a more promising journey. 
He presently came, and his name was 
Theodore.” 


The author’s estimate of Augustine is 
not flattering :— 


“The best that can be said of Augustine 
is that he was a commonplace man, with 
good motives and high standards, set to do 
a work much beyond his capacity and for 
which he had a very indifferent training.” 


__ The remaining chapters deal with the 
English Church under Augustine’s im- 
mediate 





successors—Laurence, Mellitus, | 


Justus, and Honorius—digressing every | 


now and then into fascinating bypaths of 
Church history. 


Apart from biography, the book con- | 


tains an account of the existing remains 
of the English ecclesiastical architecture 
of the period. In questions of ritual Sir 
Henry Howorth relies mainly upon the 
researches of Duchesne. 


The book has three appendixes, all 
interesting: the first, a gruesome narra- 
tive of the Bubonic Plague in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, the most ‘“ dismal 
episode in the world’s history”; the 
second, a discussion of Pope Honorius and 
the Monothelites; and the third, an 
account of the Papal nuncios at Con- 
stantinople. 


Excellent illustrations, maps, tables, 


and Index add greatly to the value of 
the work. 








Three Years in the Libyan Desert : Travels, 
Discoveries, and Excavations of 
Menas Expedition. By 
Falls. Translated by Elizabeth Lee. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Herr Fatts is, in his own words, “a 
country schoolmaster” who was taken 
by his cousin Monsignor Kaufmann on 
an excavating expedition to the Libyan 
Desert some nine years ago. The first 
object of the expedition was the explora- 
tion of the Pentapolis, the name of which, 
at any rate, is familiar to readers of 
Kingsley’s ‘ Hypatia.’ The site, however, 
was decided by the authorities to be too 
dangerous to meddle with, and the Mon- 
signor accordingly turned his attention 
to the search for the shrine of St. Menas, 
the most popular of all the Christian saints 
of Egypt. The search was successful, for 
“the city of St. Menas” was duly run 
to earth in Karm Abim, or Bumna, 
which seems to lie in a _ westerly 
direction from Alexandria. Its place on 
the map is nowhere described in the book, 
but as the two explorers went to 


J. C. Ewald | 








Alexandria once a fortnight for money 
and other things, and the author tells us 
that Alexandria was once proud to be 
called the “‘ Metropolis of Menas,”’ we 
gather that it is not very far distant from 
that city. Here Monsignor Kaufmann 
and his cousin remained for two or three 
years, laying bare—among other things— 
the tomb of St. Menas himself; and the 
author found an opportunity of accom- 
panying the Khedive on a State visit to the 
oasis of Siwa, at that time one of the chief 
seats of the sect of Senussis. The ex- 
cavations have, we gather, been described 
in more learned form elsewhere, and the 
volume is mainly to be regarded as a 
book of travel. 


In this respect the nearness to Alex- 
andria robbed the journey of much of its 
adventure, and the hardships and in- 
cidents which the writer studiously chro- 
nicles would have been taken as part of 
the day’s work by the excavator in the 
deserts of Upper Egypt. He tells us, 
however, a good deal that is worth reading 
about the Senussi, the “* Jesuits of Islam,” 
of whom we have lately heard a good 
deal. He notices that they were far from 
cordial in their reception of the Khedive, 
and he tells us, on what seems good 
authority, that they were then equally 
hostile to the Turks, which hardly co- 
incides with what we heard during the 
Tripoli campaign. He says the seat of 
the Grand Master of the sect has now been 
shifted to ‘‘ Karu, between Kufra and 
Abescher, the capital of Wadai.” Thence, 
he thinks, in due time a fresh Mahdi will 
arise, who will endeavour to spread the 
gospel of Pan-Islamism with fire and sword. 
It will doubtless be left to Great Britain, 
as the policeman of this part of the world, 
to cope with him. 


A disagreeable feature of the book is 
the hostility to ourselves and our rule in 
Egypt which is prominent in it. ‘‘ Lord 
Cromer’s iron rule, which suppressed every 
movement of Egyptian liberty,” is more 
than once alluded to, and we are told that 
the Khedive not only chafed under it, 
but also confided his sorrows to the 
writer. 








We hear much about the Kaiser | 


Wilhelm, “‘ the Grand Seignior, the Sultan | 
of the Franks and the Alm4ns,”’ who in 
alliance with the Sultan of the Turks | 


is to rule the world. But, while the 
Monsignor and his cousin were allowed 
to fly over their excavations the German 


| 


and Egyptian flags side by side, to | 
celebrate the Kaiser’s birthday, and to | 


do other things to promote ‘‘ Germanism ”’ 
in Egypt they were evidently well pro- 
tected by *‘ Hopkinson Pasha” and our 
police and soldiers, who more than once 
rescued them from an awkward situation. 
One wonders what would have happened 
in similar circumstances to British ex- 
plorers in a German protectorate. 


The translation is not very well done, 
the English being often clumsy, and not 
the work of one familiar with the scenes 
described. On the other hand, the photo- 
graphs with which the volume is illustrated 
are both good and clear, and form not 
the least valuable feature in the book. 





The Century Bible.—The Book of Daniel. 
Edited by R. H. Charles. Revised Ver- 
sion, with Introduction, Notes, Index, 
and Map. (T.C. & E. C. Jack.) 


Dr. CHARLES’s edition of the Book of 
Daniel, which worthily completes the 
popular, and at the same time thoroughly 
critical Century Bible series, is likely to 
arouse a fresh and lively interest in 
problems which are apt to become fascinat- 
ing in the process of study. The Intro- 
duction and notes, though limited in 
extent owing to the general plan of the 
volumes, may thus not only serve the 
purpose of necessary immediate instruc- 
tion, but also point the way to further 
reading, and possibly in some cases even 
lead to fruitful original investigation in 
one direction or another. 

One important question to answer is 
whether an historical kernel from exilic 
times is preserved in the earlier chapters 
of Daniel. That the book in its present 
form dates from the stirring period of the 
great Maccabean revival can no longer 
be doubted. That, moreover, the Daniel 
who, as a character excelling in righteous- 
ness, is placed by Ezekiel by the side of the 
patriarchs Noah and Job, can in no way 
be identical with the hero of the book 
bearing the same name, must also be 
conceded. But is it, on the other hand, 
necessarily mere coincidence that not 
only a highly placed Daniel, but also 
leading personages bearing the names of 
Hananiah, Misael, and Azariah are named 
in Ezra—Nehemiah among those returning 
from the exile? Dr. Charles only gives 
the references to Daniel in the historical 
books just named, thus unintentionally 
foreclosing a possible line of investigation 
of which his readers should have been 
made fully aware. 

The strongest argument against the 
presence of earlier traditions in our Book 
of Daniel is by Dr. Charles and others 
derived from the fact that Ben-Sira, 
writing about B.c. 200, mentions no 
Daniel in his famous “ Praise of the 
Fathers.” But strictly that circumstance 
merely serves to show that, if narra- 
tives about a Daniel of the period of the 
exile were current in the time of Ben-Sira, 
he attached no canonical value to them, a 
value which in any case was no doubt 
derived from the powerful influence which 
the book must have exercised on the 
pious Israelites who enthusiastically 
ranged themselves on the side of the 
Maccabean leaders. 

If the possible existence in early times of 
floating traditions about Daniel be once 
admitted, the further supposition that they 
were written down, say, some time in the 
third century B.c. would be almost a 
matter of course. The bearing of this 
hypothesis on the problem presented by the 
bilingual character of the book is obvious 
enough. Dr. Charles’s view is that the 


whole was originally written in Aramaic ; 
but the line of argument here suggested 
would serve to support some form of the 
theory of composite origin which is held 
by such scholars as Meinhold and Dalman. 
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Commodore Sir John Hayes: his Voyage 
and Life. By Ida Lee. (Longmans 
& Co.) 


TuE names of Mrs. Marriott and Ida Lee 
are not new to geographers, but they 
have never heralded better work than this 
memoir of Sir John Hayes, whose fame 
has fallen into oblivion. Yet, in his day, 
Hayes was a distinguished servant of the 
East India Company and the Crown ; 
and as an explorer, a fighting man, and 
an administrator he rendered important 
services, which the home Government 
tardily and inadequately recognized to- 
wards the end of his long career. But 
then news took longer to travel or to 
scatter, and his name was scarcely known 
out of India. 


Hayes’s family seems to have been 
connected by blood or old friendship with 
Henry Fletcher, a sea captain in the East 
India Company’s service, and afterwards 
a director of the Company. In 1781 his 
godson, Fletcher Hayes, was appointed 
to a writership in India; and_ two 
years later a younger brother, John, 
then aged 13, to a cadetship in the Bom- 
bay Marine. Mrs. Marriott seems to 
think that there Fletcher’s influence 
stopped ; the papers which have passed 
through her hands do not show any 
correspondence between the boys or young 
men and Fletcher; but the mere name 
of a director carried great weight, and it 
is difficult to believe that in that day 
merit alone raised young John Hayes 
to the rank of lieutenant by the time he 
was 23. 

His first notable act was to organize 
a small syndicate and go in search 
of nutmegs of a particularly good 
quality in the west end of New Guinea. 
The little expedition of two small ships, 
Hayes in command, sailed from Calcutta 
in February, 1793, too late in the season, 
for the easterly monsoon was blowing 
strong before they got down to the north 
coast of Australia. This compelled them 
to go south about, and turned what was 
intended as a comparatively simple trade 
venture into a voyage of discovery. They 
anchored near the south point of Tas- 
mania, or rather, as it was then called, Van 
Diemen’s Land, surveyed in a _ rude 
manner the adjacent coast, and explored 
the inland country, then unknown, though, 
as a matter of fact, it had been visited a 
few months before by the French admiral 
D’Entrecasteaux, of whose voyage Hayes 
was entirely ignorant. 


From Tasmania he stretched across to 
New Caledonia, examined the coral reef 
which guards the west coast, and found a 
passage through it into ‘an indifferent 
harbour” which cannot now be deter- 
mined, but he was scared out of it by a 
volcanic disturbance which hurled ‘‘ masses 
of stone and pumice ” at the party. He 
then passed on to the westward, and after 
a voyage of great geographic and hydro- 
graphic interest reached the western end 
of New Guinea, where he anchored in a 
small bay to which he gave the name of 
Restoration Bay, as his crew, who were 





almost all down with scurvy, were there | 


restored to health. 
inlet of the very large Geelvink Bay, 
which, by an error of type-writer or 
printer, Mrs. Marriott is made to describe 
as 500 miles wide. It is really somewhat 
less than 200. 

Hayes found the climate good, the natives 
friendly, and abundance of nutmegs, with 
which and other spices he filled up one of 
his ships; the other, which was _pro- 
nounced unseaworthy, it was decided to 
leave behind, in charge of a volunteer 
crew. for whom Hayes built a fort on 
shore, and, in the name of King George, 


This bay is itself an | 


took possession of the whole district, which | 


he named New Albion. 

Hayes then sailed, intending to go to 
Calcutta ; but want of provisions drove 
him to Batavia, where he fell in with 
a Company’s squadron going to China, 
and was ordered by the commodore in 
command to accompany him. At 
Macao or Canton he found a lucrative 
market for his spices, and ultimately 
returned to Calcutta, after an absence 
of twenty-two months, in December, 
1794. To his great disappointment the 
Governor-General and Council, after a 
long and apparently fair examination, 
decided that Restoration Bay had been 
previously surveyed by Capt. McCluer, who 
had named it Dorey Harbour; and that 
to McCluer, therefore, belonged the credit 
of the discovery; they refused to accept 
Hayes’s opinions of the commercial value 
of the place, the friendliness of the natives, 
and the excellence of the climate. Later 
and fuller knowledge seems to have 
proved that the Council were correct, 
but to Hayes at the time their decision 
was a painful mortification, and it was not 
alleviated by their refusal to support, in 
a practical way, the publication of his 
journals, which thus remained unknown. 
Much — most —that Hayes saw and 
recorded existed only in his manu- 
script, and when that was lost, these 
early observations and descriptions, valu- 
able to the geographer and still more to 
the anthropologist, vanished—it is to be 
feared, for ever. It has, indeed, been 
suggested that, on their passage to Eng- 
land, they were captured by a privateer, 
and may be in France at the present time. 
There is no evidence of any kind to 
support this; no evidence even of their 
having been sent out of India; and it is 
perhaps more probable that they passed 
in due course to Hayes’s only son Fletcher, 
a captain in the Indian Army who perished 
in the Mutiny, and whose belongings were 
burnt in Lucknow. 

Hayes was still a young man, but the 
rest of his life, though distinguished in the 
Bombay Marine, was comparatively com- 
monplace. The special duty of the Marine 
was to keep down the Mahratta pirates, 
who swarmed in the Western sea, and 
made up by their numbers and reckless 
bravery for what they wanted in skill and 
equipment. Noteworthy combats between 
the Company’s ships and the pirates were 
common—combats which want only the 
vates sacer to equal ‘The Last Fight of 
the Revenge’; and not the least remark- 





able among these is that which was main- 
tained by the Vigilant, under Hayes’s 
command, January 13th, 1797, off the 
entrance of the Gulf of Cutch, against 
four pirates well manned and armed, and 
officially described as each more than 
double the size and strength of the Vigilant. 
This was a small ship with a paltry arma- 
ment of six small guns and a crew of 
eighteen Lascars, but strengthened for this 
particular cruise by the addition of nine 
Europeans and twenty-two Sepoys ; her 
total force was thus ten Europeans and 
forty natives. Her feeble fire was un- 
equal to keeping the pirates at a distance, 
and the greater part of the fight was a 
hand-to-hand struggle on the deck of the 
Vigilant. After four hours the pirates 
were beaten off, leaving the Vigilant’s 
deck covered with their dead and dying. 
One of their last retreating shots struc 

Hayes in the face, inflicting a ghastly 
wound, from the effects of which he 
suffered for many months. In May, 1798, 
the directors voted him ‘‘a sword of 
honour” of the value of fifty guineas ; 
but as his only child, at that time, was 
a girl, the sword was, at his request, 
changed to a cup. 

Three years later (1801) Hayes had 
command of the East Indian squadron 
detached for the reduction of Ternate, 
the last of the Dutch Islands, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief with the ships of the 
Royal Navy being employed elsewhere. 
The island was obstinately defended for 
fifty-two days, and yielded at last to the 
stringency of the naval blockade, which 
led to the refusal of the garrison to die of 
starvation. Dutch writers have called 
this refusal ** treachery,’ and the English 
seem to have believed that the surrender 
was due to their valour alone, so that a 
somewhat angry dispute broke out between 
Hayes and Col. Burr, who commanded 
the land forces, as to the relative share 
of the army and the navy. After another 
ten years a squadron of the Marine under 
Hayes co-operated with the ships of the 
Royal Navy under Commodore Broughton 
in the capture of Java. Broughton had 
previously done some good work as a 
surveyor ; but as a fighting officer he did 
not win glory or even respect, and, ‘‘ dressed 
in a little brief authority’ at Java, he 
played various fantastic tricks which made 
Hayes extremely angry. The quarrel was 
specially unfortunate, for—in great part 
kt least—it prevented a due recognition 
of the services of the Marine. 

Of the details of Hayes’s long period of 
work on shore as Master Attendant at 
Calcutta it is impossible here to speak. 
Worn out by wounds and hard service 
in trying climates, perhaps also to some 
extent by a fiery temperament, he died 
in 1831, at the age of 61. , 

Mrs. Marriott has written, especially 
of his exploring voyage, with a woman’s 
admiration of a noble man, and an 
Australian’s enthusiasm for the author of 
a chapter in the early history of her native 
country. We cannot always share the 
enthusiasm to the full, but we readily 
accept and approve the spirit in which 
she writes. 

9 
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The Guadalquivir: its Personality, ts 
People, and its Associations. By Paul 
Gwynne. Illustrated. (Constable & 
Co.) 


THERE are books which depend for appre- 
ciation upon the transient moods of their 
readers. One day we “ feel like” dipping 
into ‘ Tristram Shandy’; another time 
it is just possible that some may seriously 
incline to ‘ Daniel Deronda.’ So Mr. Paul 
Gwynne must risk being on his day. If 
one is not in the mood, his olla podrida 
of life and scenes on the Great River will 
be tasteless, his rather forced poses will 
seem ridiculous, and his constant habit of 
running away from the point and intro- 
ducing immense rambling, impertinent 
digressions @ propos de bottes will be 
insufferable. But wake up next morning 
and get out of bed on the right side, and 
see how charmingly Mr. Gwynne writes— 
a modern ‘ Gil Blas,’ you will say, with 
a delicate humour (the real Spanish 
gracia), and a real fund of interesting 
ore about the whole course of the famous 
Andalucian river, which has never before 
been described in all its fascinating coils. 
Mr. Gwynne is not the man to press 
learned information upon us out of season. 
He has his views on the Iberian race and 
on Pheenician influences, on Cordoban art 
and Mr. Whishaw’s last discoveries about 
Yemenite and Copto-Arabian derivatives 
at Seville, or, as he correctly and more 
musically writes, Sevilla ; he is tenacious 
of the accent in Andalucia ; but he hastens 
to quiet our suspicions by a good story— 
as how the alcalde stole the priest’s silver 
snuff-box in the confessional, confessed 
the theft, yet contrived to keep the box; 
how the ‘Acta Sanctorum’ scattered 
a litter of pigs under the schoolroom 
window; how no man in the whole 
mixed company had any matches when 
the lamp went out; or, again, how Don 
Manuel’s cook measured the boiling of 
eggs by Paternosters, and the ladies of 
that courteous and hospitable hidalgo’s 
family spent the day sitting in the cane 
partition in the river, clad in straw hats, 
and reading to their hearts’ content, 
The open-air life of the Andaluz, so in- 
credible to mere Northerners—the bed in 
the heather, and heather for counterpane, 
with a pillow of wild rosemary—Mr. 
Gwynne revelled in it like Mr. Hewlett’s 
Senhouse, only in much more favourable 
conditions. What he did not so much 
like was the barber’s invitation to put a 
walnut in his cheek to stretch it for the 
razor. Had it been a fresh walnut, well 
and good, but this was the common pro- 
perty walnut, and “ there is a limit even 
to love of one’s neighbours.’’ There was 
another barber, a genius, a magician, 
.who was also a brilliant watchmaker, and, 
holding proper views about the maturing 
of lathered faces, would leave his client to 
develope, while he stuck his little glass 
in his eye and attended to a hair-spring. 
The Barber of Seville is own brother to 
the Barber of Baghdad in his elaborate 
deliberation. 
Mr. Gwynne knows Spanish life well 
—did he not write ‘The Bandolero’?— 





and he can not only tell us about the 
excellences of Spanish artificers and the 
lamentable lack of organization in all 
trades, but he can also name the various 
vintages, so to speak, of spring water 
distinguished by connoisseurs of Anda- 
lucia, and how long they should be kept 
in the perspiring botijo before they are fully 
matured. Or, again, for a picture of the 
senorito flamenco, or Spanish buck, the 
guapo, and those ingenious swordsmen the 
madrugadores, or “ early risers,’ who get 
the first lunge into the food for worms, 
we cannot do better than idly turn over 
these lively pages. But the gem of the 
collection is Angel—Don Angel Pizarro— 
the Sancho Panza of this itinerary, whose 
ingenuities and graces and scapegraces 
run through the chapters. He had his 
faults; he found more female relatives 
on the road and saluted them with more 
cousinly fervour than was in reason, and 
his ideas of veracity and honesty were more 
humorous than moral. But he “had a 
way with him,” and could “ put the 
comether” on the most unpromising 
passers-by. He occupies—and occupies 
with dignity—fourteen pages in demon- 
strating to a fascinated company how to 
put on and manage the famous capa, a 
garment which forms part of the Anda- 
lucian soul, the equivalent of the English- 
man’s umbrella, and so various and 
delicate in its expression that there are 
no less than 33,944 distinct modes of 
donning, wearing, flirting, doffing, and 
generally manceuvring it, to say nothing 
of its use in the national knife-fight. 
Angel’s fourteen pages are but an 
excerpt, but there is no other article of 
apparel that yields material for such a 
display. A fan is not apparel, and its 
field of operations is distinct. The tale of 
the poor schoolmaster of gentle birth and 
the curiously tempered austerity of the 
hidalgo his father is of a different order ; 
but there are all sorts in this book, and 
the difficulty is, after chuckling over 
Angel’s sallies, to compose one’s features to 
a proper expression of attention while the 
conclusions of that very learned antiquary, 
Mr. George Bonsor of Carmona, are ex- 
pounded. With all his garrulous incon- 
sequence, Mr. Gwynne manages to convey 
an eloquent picture of his beloved Anda- 
lucia, which Mr. Edwards’s illustrations 
well bear out. 








TleAaoyixds itor wept THs yAdoons Tov 
IleAavyov. By Jacobus Thomopoulos. 
(Athens, D. Sakellarios.) 


MAny strange things have been written 
about the Pelasgians, many strange things 
about the Etruscans, many about the 
Hittites ; when we find Pelasgians, Etrus- 
cans, and Hittites all in one volume, 
accompanied by Lycians, Carians, and 
Eteocretans, we must be prepared for 
strange things. That is not to say they 


are untrue, but, if true, they are remarkable 
indeed. Put briefly, the author’s thesis is 
that all these languages are connected, 
the Pelasgian being the source of them 
that the Pelasgian was a Greek 


all ; 





dialect ; and that it is closely represented 
by modern Albanian. 

Mr. Thomopoulos is not the first to 
maintain that the Pelasgians spoke a 
dialect of Greek, but he is the first to 
bring detailed evidence in proof of it, 
The statement of Herodotus that they 
spoke a barbarian language does not go 
for much. The Greeks said that Alex- 
ander the Great and his Macedonians were 
barbarians, and we know they were not. 
Dialects of one language may differ so 
that those who speak one cannot under- 
stand those who speak another, and a 
Gaelic-speaking Scot might think an 
Erse-speaking Irishman to be barbarous— 
he would not suppose that the two dialects 
were akin. Granting, then, that the Pelas- 
gians may have spoken a dialect of Greek, 
we may take note of a number of ancient 
hints or statements connecting them 
with Crete, with Asia Minor, and so forth ; 
but anything further is hypothesis, unless 
the remains of the various languages can 
take us a step further. This step our 
author believes that we may take. 

After examining with care a great part 
of the evidence here given, we do not feel 
confident that the author’s critical power 
is sufficient for his task. Itis true that the 
resemblances are many and startling, but 
the parallels seem to be often vague 
resemblances in sound rather than what 
might be called exact. If the study had 
been introduced by a phonetic table, 
showing the genesis of the Albanian sounds 
or inflexions, we should feel happier. 
And the likeness is sometimes so close 
that it seems hardly possible to have 
persisted from prehistoric times ; whilst 
oftener it is quite vague, and the Albanian 
forms themselves seem to vary in an 
unaccountable manner. This may be dia- 
lectal: anyhow, it is there. Perhaps the 
most startling parallel is this: Hesychius 
has a Cyprian gloss (Pref., p. 43) dyads 
cw7rd, a very odd thing indeed; but here 
it is in Albanian as yd Oés, “he said 
nothing.” It is obvious that the form 
dya6és has been influenced by the Greek 
adjective; but, if itis at all like the Cyprian 
phrase, this parallel is startling. On the 
other hand, many of the parallels are of 
no weight, such as dépva, Alb. dréa, both 
from one of the commonest Indo-European 
stems. Many, again, are fanciful or 
downright unscientific; as to derive 
dpyirovs (epithet of the eagle) from apyés, 
i quick,” and Alb. hir “ dvaBaive,” Gr. 
irrapat (p. 41 of Introduction) ; or to see 
in the ending of Aafpavédeis the name 
Acis=Ze's. Suggestions like this make 
the reader suspicious; although a man 
must ride his hobby, the critic is he 
who can guide it. With all allowances, 
we think that the author has made a 
prima facie case for investigation which 
ought to be followed up. 

It is remarkable that some of the 
Albanians call themselves Tvpavva and 
some Tovxe, which recall closely the names 
of the Etruscans ; and it is also remark- 
able that the Albanian supplies possible 
translations of a large number of inscrip- 
tions, some hitherto unexplained. These 
inscriptions are taken in minute detail— 
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too minute, indeed, for many pages are 
wasted on views and interpretations which 
our author holds to be false. Thus are 
treated the Pelasgian inscription of Lesbos, 
the three Cretan inscriptions in an un- 
known tongue but Greek letters, * the 
Etruscan bilinguals, the Lycian bilinguals, 
a long Hittite bilingual, other Hittite 
inscriptions, with some others; all the 
ancient glosses of the various dialects in 
question are also examined, and com- 
parisons are made between them. Finally, 
we come on an Albanian grammar and a 
“ Pelasgian lexicon.” 


One point deserves special mention. 
The Lycian bilinguals (and, indeed, others 
also) have been treated by scholars as if 
they were word-for-word equivalents. 
Our author gives reason to think that 
they were not; and, indeed, it would be 
strange if they were. His analysis seems 
to disclose the fact that proper names were 
often translated (not transliterated) ; and 
he makes a good point here, which may 
help to ascertain the meanings of some 
more words. 


A subsidiary test of this theory is the 
sense of the inscriptions as interpreted. 
With the bilinguals this does not mate- 
rially differ from the Greek, but it is 
true there are both additions and omissions. 
With the Etruscan and Cretan inscrip- 
tions we have nothing to guide us; and 
it must be admitted that the version does 
not convince one by its naturalness. 
At the same time, the versions are not 
impossible, and we have not with these, 
as with Greek inscriptions, standard types 
to judge by. 








Le Mouvement littéraire belge d’ expression 
frangaise depuis 1880. Par Albert Heu- 
mann. (Paris, ‘ Mercure de France.’) 


“To-pay, the Belgians have virtually 
no literature,’ wrote Taine in 1868 
when he was studying the art of 
the Netherlands in his ‘ Philosophie de 
PArt.’ The remark was then quite just ; 
but the critic went further, and proceeded 


.to found on it a general conclusion 


that the inhabitants of Belgium were 
fundamentally incapable of literary or 
philosophic creation. Yet at that very 
moment the men were already living 
who were to prove the falsity of such a 
judgment. 


Many causes had combined in Belgium 
to stifle that growth of national con- 
sciousness which has borne such wonder- 
ful fruit in the literary movement of 
1880 and the years which followed. For 
centuries the Low Countries had been a 
mere plaything in the hands of Spain, 
Austria, and France. During the wars of 
Louis XIV., and later during the period 
of the Revolution, Belgium was used 
again and again, in the words of the author, 
as “the battle-field and the cemetery of 
Europe.” How could literature or the 
arts thrive among men so beset by mate- 
rial difficulties and dangers? Even after 
the establishment of the Belgian mon- 





archy in 1830 it was inevitable that the 
immediate political and social needs of the 
new state should absorb the best energies 
of its citizens for a considerable period. 


So it came about that the modern literary | 
| he deals successively with ‘ The Novelists,’ 


movement in Belgium dates only from 
about 1880, the year in which the poet 
Max Waller founded the review La Jeune 
Belgique (quickly followed by La Basoche, 
La Wallonie, and others), and gathered 
about him a group of young writers who 
were determined to break with tradition 
and champion the new ideas in literature 
and art. Within a decade (in spite of 
bitter opposition) the earliest works of 
Lemonnier, Verhaeren, 
had attracted widespread interest; a 
fresh current of literary creation, which 
was to grow steadily in power and import- 
ance, had come into existence. 

In this book M. Heumann indicates the 


and Eekhoud, | Maeterlinck, and perhaps M. Verhaeren, 


must not be inferred from this that his 
book is ill-constructed. It is, on the 
contrary, clearly and simply planned. 
After studying in an introductory chapter 
the general features of Belgian literature, 


‘The Poets,’ and * The Dramatists,’ and 
closes with a discussion of the state of 
criticism and scholarship and the main 
currents of thought in Belgium at the 
present time. 

¢ It is impossible, within the limits of a 
single review, to dwell at any length on the 


| individual writers included in the plan 


of -the volume. Except M. 


present 


| scarcely any of them are known at all well 


| indifference. 


origins of the movement without tracing | 


its history in any detail. 


His aim has | 


been to review Belgian literature as it | 


presents itself to the observer to-day, | 


noting the main tendencies, and analyzing 
especially those qualities which distin- 
guish the Belgian writers sharply from 
their fellow - workers in France. For, 
in spite of the deep and vital influence 
of French culture in Belgium (nearly all 
the chief leaders of the movement have 
spent part of their lives in Paris), the 
literature of the latter country has pre- 
served an individual character which is 
immediately recognizable ; the work of 
many of the Belgians is French only in 
language; and, generally, it is probable 
that they have given more to France 
than they have received from her. 
The differences between the two races as 
expressed in their creations are excellently 
defined by M. Heumann. The Belgians, 
whether poets or prose-writers, and par- 
ticularly those of Flemish nationality, 
are essentially painters and colourists. 
Their characteristic power lies in vivid, 
often extravagant pictures of country and 
city life throughout Flanders, where the 
busy, exuberant movements of market or 
kermesse often contrast strongly with 
the flat desolation of the landscape. If, 
for the most part, they are deficient 
in the French qualities of psychology, 
clearness, and order, they give proof of 
a fierce energy and an impressionistic 
power rarely found elsewhere. Their very 
faults of incoherence and violence, the 
reckless grossness of description and 
subject-matter frequent in the work of 
the novelists, are yet marked by a freshness 


and spontaneity which separate them | 
| not be forgotten that it has had to struggle 


clearly from the pornography of Paris. 
By the side of such qualities as these, or 
sometimes strangely blended with them, 
we find the peculiar Flemish strain of 
melancholy and mysticism, which appears 
in its purest form in the works of Georges 
Rodenbach or in M. Maeterlinck’s first 
plays. 

Unlike most French critics, M. Heumann, 
who uses with a sure hand the flexible, 
slightly mannered style of the Mercure de 
France, relies rather on imaginative sym- 
pathy with his subjects than on methodical 
judgment and classification, though it 








in this country. It is a pity that the 
deep interest of Belgians in English litera- 
ture is reciprocated on this side by general 
For among these writers 
there are many who by temperament and 
race are much more nearly akin to us 
than their better-known contemporaries in 
France. Especially is this true of Emile 
Verhaeren, who is recognized by 
many outside England as the greatest 
poet now working in Europe. A poet 
who turns by instinct for inspiration to 
Northern skies and Northern cities, he 
was almost the earliest creative writer 
of the first rank (except Walt Whit- 
man, whom he had not read at that 
time) to see the great poetic possibilities 
in the modern centres of labour and 
industry. He sings the crowded city 
street, the railways, the docks ; even the 
warehouses, the business quarters, the 
Stock Exchange itself, have an attraction 
for him. Moreover (and this should give 
him a special claim on our interest), 
during one period of his life, when he paid 
frequent visits to England, he was haunted 
by impressions of our great industrial 
towns, and it is the vast chaotic vision of 
London which recurs again and again 
in the sinister trilogy ‘ Les Soirs,’ ‘ Les 
Débicles,’ and ‘ Les Flambeaux Noirs’ : 

O mon ame du soir, ce Londres noir qui traine en toi ! 


M. Verhaeren is much less successful as 
a dramatist than as a lyrist; but those 
who saw one of the rare performances 
of his drama ‘ Le Cloitre ’ (witnessed by 
the present writer in 1908 at the Théatre 
du Parc, Brussels) are not likely to forget 
the impression made by that strange 
and powerful play. Among the novels 
here mentioned those of M. Lemonnier 
particularly deserve a wider public. 
Finally, in estimating the significance of 
this literary revival in Belgium, it must 


against the indifference of the autho- 
rities and the active enmity of the 
‘ flamingants,”’ or advocates of a purely 
Flemish literature in Flanders. 

Mention must be made of the excellent 
Preface of M. Camille Jullian, and of the 
Bibliography, which comprises a list of 
the works of all the authors cited in the 
body of the volume; but the book cries 
aloud for an index. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


‘Theology. 


Congreve (George), THe INreRior Lire, 
AND OTHER ADDRESSES, 5/ net. 

Mowbray 

These addresses were delivered at dif- 
ferent times, and to very diverse listeners 
—Sisters of Mercy, a group of non-Christian 
men of Calcutta University, a Guild of 
Oxford Undergraduates, and soon. Particu- 
larly noteworthy is the one on ‘ The Chris- 
tian Mystics,’ a paper read at a meeting of 
the Capetown Clerical Society, in which the 
author, without attempting a history of 
the subject, points out the chief character- 
istics of the mystic’s view of things, which, 
he says, is based on an element that belongs 
essentially and universally to human nature. 


Constructive Quarterly, No. I., 3/ net. 
Oxford University Press 

The appearance of The Constructive 
Quarterly is a good sign of the times, 
and the periodical should be a_ success 
in the capable hands of Mr. Silas McBee. 
Much of the opposition between religious 
bodies is due to misunderstanding. The 
aim of the Quarterly is to provide a 
ground on which all parties may stand 
to explain to one another their respec- 
tive positions. It is not intended to reduce 
the various positions to a common denomi- 
nator and effect union or compromise on 
that basis, but only to make sure that each 
party understands the other. The convic- 
tion underlies this effort that the parties 
will then find that their common ground is 
large enough for a great deal of common 
action, and that their differences, so far as 
they must be retained, will command 
mutual respect. Two conditions are im- 
posed upon writers: “ First, that the Faith 
and Work and Thought of each Communion 
shall be presented in its absolute integrity, 
including and not avoiding differences ; 
and second, that no attack with polemical 
animus shall be made on others.”* Repre- 
sentative scholars and statesmen from all 
parts of Christendom will contribute. 

The first number is promising. It 
leads off with an article by Prof. Du Bose 
on ‘A Constructive Treatment of Chris- 
tianity. He explains that he undertakes 
not to construct, but only to construe 
Christianity, because for him Jesus Christ 
is Christianity, and He is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever. He immediately 
explains that He cannot be quite the same 
to us all because of the imperfections of our 
understanding, and the inadequacy of our 
prong appropriation and experience. This 
shows that ‘there is a divine wisdom in 
the promise of truth not to the individual 
but to the Church.” He insists that Jesus 
had “ a human spiritual as well as a natural 
genealogy.” 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward writes as a Roman 
Catholic on ‘ Union among Christians.’ 

‘A Message from the Russian Church’ 
comes from the pen of Archbishop Platon, 
and Prof. Loofs of Halle contributes an article 
on the real meaning of justification by faith. 
M. Georges Goyau describes the activity of 
the Church in France since it was sepa- 
rated from the State, a story which, he 
maintains, shows “that the very poverty 
of the Church of France lightens her and 
adds force to her impulses,” and Mr. Shailer 
Matthews has an able article on ‘The 
Awakening of American Protestantism,’ 
which is full of reasonable hope. 





Duckworth (Robinson), OccasionaL SER- 


Mons, 3/6 net. Mowbray 
In collecting a number of sermons by the 
late Canon Duckworth for publication Mr. 
Troutbeck has rendered a real service to 
the memory of one who, if not a preacher of 
surpassing brilliancy, was distinguished for 
a breadth of view and liberality of outlook 
that won for him wide popularity. The 
sermons in this volume deal with a variety 
of topics, but they all go to show that 
quality of mind of which we have spoken. 
For that very reason they should appeal to 
a large circle of readers. 


Guérard (Albert Léon), French ProPHeEtTs 
OF YESTERDAY, a Study of Religious 
Thought under the Second Empire, 
12/6 net. Fisher Unwin 

An able presentation of the attitude of 

France towards religious matters, not by 
a description of the present phase of the 
question, but by a dispassionate survey of 
the conflict between Theology and Science 
during the twenty-two years of Louis 
Napoleon’s rule. The author—who offers 
his work as a tribute of his love to “‘ France, 
the land of his birth; to England, where he 
grew to conscious manhood ; and to America, 
the home of his choice *”—regards religious 
differences as among the greatest obstacles 
to international sympathy. 


Ingram (Arthur F. Winnington), THe At- 
TRACTIVENESS OF GOODNESS, 2/6 net. 

Wells Gardner 

Thirteen sermons and addresses, in which 

the Bishop of London elaborates the theme 

that ‘“‘ goodness is the one thing worth 

having in the world, and holiness far and 
away the most beautiful.’ 


Lewis (F. Warburton), THe Masrer or 
Lire, 2/6 net. C. H. Kelly 
A book of sermons published as one of the 
volumes of ‘‘ The Methodist Pulpit Library.” 
Though they undoubtedly lose something 
by their transference to the printed page, 
many of these sermons reveal a teacher 
whose sincerity can never be doubted, 
whether we are in agreement with the con- 
clusions expressed or not. 


Newbolt (W. C. E.), Tae Hoty Trinity AND 

Datty Lire, 1/6 net. Wells Gardner 

A collection of four sermons preached in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral during August last. 


New Commentator, a Quarterly Cambridge 
Paper for the Discussion of Current 
Religious and Theological Questions, 
No. 1., 3d. Cambridge, Heffer ; 

London, Simpkin & Marshall 

The aim of this new quarterly is to 
afford a means of expression for a school 
of theology now existing in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and to offer a carefully 
considered opinion on some of the many 
problems and questions which are at present 
occupying the attention of thoughtful people. 

Further, it is intended that its columns 

shall provide an open field for discussion 

of those problems—whether intellectual or 
social—with which institutional Christianity 
is faced at the present time. 


Notre Dame (The) Series of Lives of the 
Saints: Sr. GeRTRUDE THE GREAT, 3/6 
net. Sands 

The life of one of the canonized saints of 
the Roman Catholic Church, to whom, in 
the author’s words, belonged ‘the high 
privilege of being to the Church the mouth- 
piece of the abundant mercies of the Sacred 

Heart of Jesus to us poor sinners.”* 


Official Year-Book of the Church of England, 
1913, 3/ 8.P.C.K. 
This useful guide to the organization and 


activities of the English Church has reached 
its thirty-first issue. This year Appendixes 





are devoted to the ‘ Welsh Church Royal Com- 
mission ’ and the ‘ Report of the Archbishops* 
Committee on Church Finance,’ which sat 
for nearly two years. 


Oxford Church Bible Commentary: Tux 
Book oF Wispom, with Introduction 
and Notes, edited by Rev. A. T. §, 
Goodrick, 7/6 net. Rivington 

Another attempt to throw light on one 
of the books of the Apocrypha, a difficult 
task, as the editor asserts, in the case of 

a writer who did not know his own mind; 

or, to put it in other words, whose mind 

was of the discursive nature betrayed by 
the author of the Book of Wisdom. Mr. 

Goodrick, however, differing from most of 

his predecessors, refuses to accept the 

assumption that the book is a homogeneous 
whole, written by the same pen, at the 
same time, and with the same _ purpose. 

A further point on which he disagrees with 

other commentators is his conviction that 

the author had no real knowledge of Greek, 

a conclusion reached by careful study of 

the text. The present volume is a valuable 

addition to the number of commentaries 
on a subject which has occupied the atten- 
tion of scholars of many generations. 


Rendall (Gerald H.), Ways or CoNnsEcRA- 
TION, 1 8.P.C.K. 
Three addresses delivered to Ordination 
candidates in St. Albans Diocese in Septem- 
ber, 1912, setting forth the three ways of 
ministerial consecration corresponding to the 
writings and examples of St. Peter, St. Paul, 
and St. John. 


Temple (William), Repton ScHoot SERMONS : 
STUDIES IN THE RELIGION OF THE IN- 
CARNATION, 3/6 net. Macmillan 

This volume of sermons, preached in 

Repton School Chapel during the first two 
years of Mr. Temple’s Head-Mastership, will 
strengthen his reputation for lofty purpose 
and generous sympathies. The sermons— 
lucid, simple, direct—must be judged by 
their aim. Making no show of learning, no 
attempt at rhetoric or brilliant writing, 
they may well have influenced profoundly 
their hearers. Theological problems are sub- 
ordinated to the desire to mould character. 


Poetry. 


Bartleet (M.), THe RatsepD Roop, AND 
OTHER Poems, 1/ net. Elkin Mathews 
Verse of a religious nature, much of which 
has already appeared in The Treasury 
and The Quiver. 
merit. The piece which gives its title to 
the volume is perhaps the best. 


Dream (The) of the Rood, an Old English 
Poem done into Modern English Verse 
by James A. Roy. Bagster & Sons 

A modernized version, in sound, if not 
inspired blank verse, of an old English poem, 
the authorship of which has remained un- 
solved. 


Poetical Compendium: THREE CENTURIES 
OF THE Brst ENGLISH VERSE, 1608- 
1870, compiled by D. R. Broadbent, 
6/ net. Ouseley 

There is no word of introduction here to 
explain the selections, which are certainly 
not those that would occur to most literary 
critics of to-day. The sixteen who supply 

ieces include Southey, Campbell, Moore, 
hittier, James Russell Lowell, and Gordon. 

Mr. Broadbent has an odd idea of the best 

lyrics. Even in Cowper, to whom he devotes 

some space, he has not hit on the lines ‘ On 
the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture.’ Ue 
includes 


The Rose had been washed, just washed in a sho ~ er 
Which Mary to Anna convey’'d, 


and ignores the author of ‘ Go, Lovely Rose.’ 
But then he ignores Wordsworth, Coleridge, 


It is only of average” 
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Keats, Shelley, and Tennyson, to mention 
no others. We should have thought that 
these poets had long since seeured the 
general regard as well as the praise of the 
expert. On the other hand, we should be 
surprised to find that Pope’s ‘ Messiah’ and 
‘Summer,’ an affected pastoral, had any 
appeal to the modern reader. 


History and Biograpby. 


Barrington - Bernard Correspondence, and 
Illustrative Matter, 1760-70, edited by 
Edward Channing and Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, 8/6 net. Frowde 

Sir Francis Bernard was at one time 

Governor of New Jersey, and afterwards of 

Massachusetts. The present volume con- 

tains a series of his letters to his wife’s 

cousin, Lord Barrington, and the latter’s 
replies. Both men held high Government 
positions in America and in England, but 
the correspondence now published is purely 
of a friendly nature, and not official in any 
way. Nevertheless, these letters indirectly 
throw some interesting side-lights on the 

American War, and on the political events 

of the period during which they were 

written, from 1759 to 1774. 


Bulletin and Review of the Keats-Shelley 
Memorial, Rome, edited by Sir Rennell 
Rodd and H. Nelson Gay, 6/ net. 

Macmillan 

We are glad to. receive the second number 
of the Keats - Shelley Bulletin, well printed 
at Rome, and containing some interesting 
illustrations. The Keats house at Rome 
was purchased as a permanent memorial in 
honour of Keats and Shelley, but it is 
intended to preserve in the Library the 
bibliography of other poets whose work has 
especially revealed the love of Italy. There 
is, therefore, in the present number, in addi- 
tion to a great many Keats and Shelley 
books, a long list of works which have some- 
thing to do with Leigh Hunt and others. 

Many have little or no value, and we feel 

that, unless greater strictness is the rule 

in selection, the Library may soon be full 
of printed matter that has either little real 
worth or too little connexion with Keats 
and Shelley to be preserved in a Keats house. 

Dickens’s letters are, no doubt, rightly 

included on the ground that they ‘ contain 

references to Leigh Hunt.” But Sir Edward 

Durning - Lawrence’s Baconian work seems 

to us entirely out of place ; and if all antho- 

logies, good and bad, which contain any- 
thing by Keats, Shelley, Hunt, or Byron, are 
to be preserved, we fear that the Memorial 

House will soon be too small to hold them. 

Among recent acquisitions we note two 
portraits by Severn of Keats—one an 
original left by Sir Charles Dilke. 


Cadell (H. M.), THe Story oF THE ForTH, 
16/ net. Glasgow, MacLehose 
Most of the matter contained in this 
erudite work has already appeared in the 
transactions of learned societies or in other 
forms, but it was well worth bringing under 
one cover. Mr. Cadell’s ‘‘ story” of the 
Forth differs essentially from previous books 
dealing with the estuary spanned by the 
great bridge. The romantic in history and 
the pictorial in scenery are not the themes 
here. It is a variegated fabric that the 
author has woven, but the threads most 
prominent are the scientific and physical 
aspects of the Forth Valley and the surround- 
ing district, and the commercial value of the 
valley’s buried treasures of coal, ironstone, 
and oil shale. The first part of the book is 
chiefly of geological, the second chiefly of 
practical interest. Of the two classes 
of readers to whom an appeal is thus 
made, probably the practical will find the 
book of more service. The Forth Valley, 





with its abundant natural wealth, is full 
of possibilities. In a few years the Rosyth 
Naval Base, and possibly a Ship Canal at a 
later period, will greatly enhance the im- 
portance of the estuary and everything 
connected with it. The leading Scottish 
coalfields of the future are likely to be those 
of Fife on the north side; while the seat 
of the great mineral -oil industry extends 
along the southern shore, in the part of the 
Lothians to the west of Edinburgh. All 
this is emphasized in learned and minute 
detail by the author, who, we are glad to 
note, has the good of the rural parts of the 
country much at heart, and has many prac- 
tical suggestions to offer concerning ‘‘ the 
great land question.”” The book includes a 
wealth of illustrations in the form of plates 
and maps, and a good Index. 


Clark (Henry W.), History or ENGLIsH 
NONCONFORMITY: Vol. IJ. FROM THE 
RESTORATION TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 15/ net. 

Chapman & Hall 
The second volume of this important work 
maintains the merits of the first, noticed in 

The Atheneum for April 6th, 1912. Its aim is 

to trace the history of Nonconformity in the 

light of what the author takes to be its true 
ideal and spirit, viz., that organization must 
be the product of life, as only such organ- 
ization can deepen and intensify life. The 
present volume deals with the history from 
the Restoration to the close of the nine- 
teenth century. There appears throughout 
the story the old contrast between ideal and 
actual. Mr. Clark saw the Nonconformist 
ideal first in Wyclif, and throughout the 
whole history of Nonconformity he cannot 
find one who stands so high in the light of 
the principle until he comes to Dale of Bir- 
mingham. One might almost raise the 
question as to where Mr. Clark found the 
ideal. Ruskin argued against the Acade- 
micians that the ideal must be found in 
and through the real, otherwise it would be 
abstract. At the same time, we think Mr. 

Clark justified, on the whole, in inferring his 

ideal from history, which shows the neglect 

of it. Herein lies the value of the book for 

Nonconformists: it gives them the basis 

for self-judgment. Mr. Clark defines the 

Conformist spirit as that which works from 

an absolutely rigid external organization to 

the inward religious life, and he maintains 
that this is characteristic of the Established 

Church. He finds it to be a law “ that the 

Nonconformist spirit almost always raises 

its protest just as the iron ring of organization 

closes up.”” It is life demanding freedom to 
express itself beyond the limits of existing 
organization. The volume forms an exceed- 
ingly able study, and is well worth attention. 

We question, however, any exposition of 

the church-ideal which practically bars out 

the Unitarians. 


Journal (The) of the Rev. John Wesley, 
edited by Nehemiah Curnock, assisted 

by Experts, STANDARD EpitTi0n, Vol. IV., 

63/ the set. C. H. Kelly 
This thorough and admirably annotated 
edition is a worthy tribute to the indefatig- 
able preacher. It gives a striking picture 
of Wesley’s work from November 2nd, 1751, 
to December 3lst, 1762. His main diffi- 
culties were with disorderly, vehement, or 
frenzied converts. Thus he says on the last 
page but one of this book: ‘‘ The reproach 
of Christ I am willing to bear, but not the 
reproach of enthusiasm, if I can help it.” 
Wesley himself shows great good sense in 
such matters. His comments are mainly 
on the reception and results of his preaching ; 
but he has an interest in antiquities, notes 
palpable blunders in Rollin’s ‘ Ancient 
History,’ and quotes Horace on the enjoy- 





ment to be had under a lowly roof when 
he has a “ clean chaff bed.”” When in 1753 
he thought himself dying, he composed his 
own epitaph “to prevent vile panegyric.” 
At the beginning of the next year he was 
too ill to travel or preach, and began at 
once to write ‘ Notes on the New Testament,’ 
which are still, we gather, accepted by the 
Methodists as a doctrinal standard. The 
annotations, maps, and illustrations add 
much to the value of the edition. 


Memoirs of the Comte Roger de Damas 
(1787-1806), edited and annotated by 
Jacques Rambaud, translated by Mrs. 
Rodolph Stawell, 15/ net. 

Chapman & Hall 

Students of French history will doubtless 

remember the name of the Comte Roger de 
Damas, but probably only a few will be 
able to recall the details of his career. Born 
in times that made soldiering almost a 
necessity, he was lucky in having a decided 
bent for that profession. By inclination he 
was a soldier of fortune, and in 1787, at the 
age of 22—against the wishes of his family, 
and without the permission of his superior 
officers—he set off to offer his sword to 
Russia, then engaged with her ally Austria 
in @ war against the Turks. He received 
an enthusiastic weleome from the Prince de 
Ligne, who subsequently wrote of him to a 
correspondent in Paris as 
**a phenomenon from your part of the world, and 
a very pretty phenomenon too: a Frenchman with 
the good qualities of three centuries. He has the 
chivalry of one, the charm of another, and the 
gaiety of the present one.” 
The story of his subsequent career may be 
read in these memoirs, which have been 
capably translated by Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. 
A point which will be of particular interest 
to English readers is his criticism of Nelson 
during that none too happy period of the 
latter’s sojourn at Naples under the spell 
of Lady Hamilton. It is to Nelson’s state 
of moral slumber at that time, he says, that 
we owe Bonaparte’s career. ‘‘ Buonaparte 
should build a shrine to, Lady Hamilton,” 
he adds, in characteristic comment; ‘‘ she 
should head the list of all the happy. chances 
that led him to the throne.” 

Though not always sound in their 
judgments, these memoirs give ‘a fresh 
and vivid impression of the troublous years 
that marked the opening of the nineteenth 
century. 


Salt (Henry S.), Percy ByssHe SHELLEY, 

Port AND PIONEER, 1/ net. Watts 

A revised and cheaper edition of a life of 

Shelley, the main object of which is to 

make clear his views regarding the condition 

of the working classes, the emancipation of 
women, and other modern social problems. 


Sandars (Mary F.), Princess AND QUEEN 
oF ENGLAND: Lire or Mary IL., 16/ 
net. Stanley Paul 

In devoting this somewhat bulky volume 
to the life of Mary II., daughter of James II. 
and Consort of William of Orange, the 
author attempts to present that somewhat 
unhappy Queen in a more sympathetic 
light than her former biographers have done. 
In this task she has been considerably 
assisted by securing access to what she 
claims to be completely fresh material, in 
the shape of letters written by Mary, when 
Princess of Orange, to her friend Lady 
Bathurst, and portions of the former's 
private diary, which was never intended for 
the public eye. 

Lady Bathurst, when Miss Apsley, had 
been one of the Princess’s closest girl- 
friends in England, and the letters to her 
are many of them intimate in character. 
They reveal, if no great intellectuality (and 
certainly no capacity for correct spelling), 
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at least a fund of shrewd sense and sweetness 
of disposition. 

The book suffers somewhat from dis- 
cursiveness, for which the author’s pleasant 
and facile style largely makes amends. It is 
illustrated with a number of portraits and 
prints, some of them from originals in private 
collections. 


Seymour (Alice), THE Express, CONTAINING 
THE LIFE AND DIVINE WRITINGS OF 
JOANNA SoutTucorTt, Parr I., 6d. 

Plymouth, Jas. H. Keys 
Second edition. 


Valyi (Felix), THe Turx’s Lasr Sranp. 
University of London Press 
A lecture delivered at the University of 
London in January of this year, and now 
translated from the original French. The 
author’s object is to point out the true 
causes of the “ historic tragedy” which is 
being played out at this moment on the 
borders of the Bosphorus. He offers a 
defence of the Ottoman Empire, and insight 
into the causes which have led to its 
present decadence. He intends to devote 
an entire volume to the subject later. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Hughes (Henry), Gotr Practice FoR 
PLAYERS OF LimiTED LEISURE, 2/6 net. 
Murby 
If the number of books of instruction 
which are being published were any cri- 
terion, the standard of excellence attained 
by the average amateur golfer should be 
high. The present manual is intended for 
those who desire to indulge in practice at 
home, and the advice in its pages is mostly 
designed for that purpose. Personally, we 
have found that strokes assiduously prac- 
tised on the hearthrug have a knack of fail- 
ing to repeat themselves on the links—the 
presence of the little white ball makes all 
the difference. However, no doubt a certain 
amount of what may be called technique 
may be acquired in this way, and many of 
the author’s hints are sound enough. 


Scbool=Books. 
Balzac (Honoré de), Gossreck, ev Jf&svus- 
ST EN FLANDRE, edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by Dr. R. T. 
Holbrook, ‘Oxford French Series,” 
3/ net. New York, Oxford Univ. Press 

The notes are careful and painstaking ; 
they contain details as to the two stories 
which might have been put into English 
and into the Introduction. Dr. Holbrook 
is not an attractive writer, and a sentence 
like the following seems to us unnecessarily 
stodgy :— 

** However, it is with linguistic facts, rather 
than with literary interpretation, that we are now 
concerned ; for it behoves us to understand the 
language of whatever we may read before we 
attempt to indulge in non- linguistic comments 
and speculations.” 


Book (A) of Historical Poetry, 8d. Arnold 

A collection of many of the best-known 
historical poems for the use of schools. 
Their arrangement in periods, according to 
the episode of which they treat, gives them 
an added educational value. 


Bradley (A. G.), HeREFORDSHIRE, ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge County Geographies,” 1/6 
Cambridge University Press 
“County Historical Geographies ” would 
perhaps be a more accurate title for this 
series, in which the teaching of history and 
geography is admirably combined. The 
idea of treating each county separately is 
good, and, since the volumes are attractive 
in themselves, both as to subject-matter 
and the way in which it is presented, they 
deserve their success. ; 





Howe (Samuel Burnett), EssenTrats IN 
Ear.ty European History, 7/6 net. 
Longmans 
The beginnings of “early European 
history ” are traced back to primitive man, 
and from this period summaries extend to 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
close of the reign of Louis XIV. The 
treatment of European history as a mere 
preliminary to American history is empha- 
sized by the author’s continual efforts to 
point a moral applicable to his native 
country: in the actions of the Gracchi he 
sees a precedent for the America of 1776, 
and the early Germans are compared with 
the Iroquois Indians. The author has, 
however, not neglected any essentials; he 
tells his story clearly and well, and has 
chosen an excellent series of illustrations. 


Thucydides, Histories, Boox II., edited by 
T. R. Mills, with a General Introduc- 
tion by H. Stuart Jones, 3/6 ; Notes only, 
2/6 Oxford, Clarendon Press 

Mr. Jones’s Introduction is an excellent 
piece of work, which should not be missed ; 
but, apart from a summary of the hostilities, 
it hardly deals with the special points raised 
by this Book of the History. The Notes 
are in the main a brief, but satisfactory 
exposition of the linguistic and _ historical 
puzzles which the text offers. Mr. Mills 

has had many predecessors, to whom a 

general acknowledgment might have been 

made. There is a brief excursus at the end 
concerning ‘The Plague at Athens,’ but 
we are surprised to find no account of 

Athens and its protagonist at the time. 

Something should surely have been added 

as to Pericles and the historian’s view of 

him, and the whole question of the approxi- 
mation to fact in the various speeches of 

Thucydides. Mr. Jones’s brief reference 

to the Funeral Oration is not adequate. We 

can hardly doubt that Thucydides himself 
in the prime of life listened to it with keen 
attention, and may gravely question if he 
would have ventured to improve on the 
diction or thought of a favourite orator. 

There are difficulties, as Prof. Mahaffy has 

shown, in ¢tAoxadovpev....pet’ evdredeias. 

Mr. Mills might at least have given in his 

notes some instances of the Athenian love 

of art. We fail also to discover any dis- 
cussion of the interesting question whether 

Thucydides knew and referred to the work 

of Herodotus, which may, as Jebb suggests, 

have influenced his own methods of ex- 
position. The great difficulty in dealing 
with the ancient world is to make boys 
realize the life of the time. To give them 
no considered account of Pericles in a book 
which constitutes an imperishable memorial 
of him seems to us like editing a play of 

Shakespeare and giving no criticism of its 

chief character. 


Fiction. 


Baker (Amy J.), THE IMPENITENT PRAYER, 
6 Long 
The heroine, an English girl engaged in 
scientific work up country in South Africa, 
on going down to Cape Town falls in love, 
almost at sight, with a commercial magnate 
twenty years her elder. He reciprocates 
her love, and she forgives him a_pre- 
vious entanglement. But it keeps them 
apart when they reach England. The 
reasons for this and for the end of the story 
do not seem to us adequate. The author 
revels in details of feminine dress and adorn- 
ment, and gives a good idea of the South 
African background, but we do not see how 
her story bears out the key-note which the 
publishers emphasize, and we think it a 
mistake to announce throughout forecasts 
of what is to happen. 
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Buckrose (J. E.), BECAUSE OF JANE, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
The writer loves children, and has studied 
them with more or less success. We regret 
that this is all we can find of the least interest 
in this amateurish story. The book is 
weakly conceived and badly executed. 


Everett - Green (Evelyn), THe Price or 
FRIENDSHIP, 6/ Stanley Paul 
The characters in this story remind us of 
the little girl with the curl: they are either 
“very, very good,” or “horrid.” A young 
man impersonates his friend for some 
months, looking after his estate and his 
sister. This is necessary in order to save 
them both from the hands of an unscrupu- 
lous uncle and aunt. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that he falls in love with the sister, 
but the romance is some way off real life. 
Some uncritical readers may be interested 
in the plot, but even they may find the 
conversations tedious. The book is too long. 








Farnol (Jeffery), THe AMATEUR GENTLEMAN, 
6/ Sampson Low 
A spacious canvas holds no terrors for 
Mr. Farnol ; indeed, he delights in covering 
it with innumerable figures and_ lavishly 
splashing on the colour. The period here 
is that of the Regency, which affords him 
plenty of scope for a mixture of romance, 
humour, and adventure that he sets before 
us with whole-hearted energy and warmth. 
His style owes not a little to Dickens, but 
he pays the debt with ease, and has made 
his “amateur gentleman” a _ thoroughly 
engaging figure. There is no lack of boxing, 
duelling, love-making, or plotting, and the 
author throws in a realistic horse-race. 


Golsworthy (Arnold), A Litre wenn 
Aven 
A mildly acidulated tale of a street in 
Suburbia, where social gradings are many, 
and pettinesses encompass all things. There 
is no subtlety in Mr. Golsworthy’s characters, 
all are keyed to a single note. A too-con- 
fiding heroine and a generous but club- 
footed author alone do not share in the 
general monotony, and with their acceptance 
of each other the simply constructed story 
ends. 


Holt (Adelaide), Oursipe THE ARK, 6/ Lane 

One of the queer beasts left “Outside 
the Ark,” and ordinary humanity is the 
man of genius, particularly of that 
species which lives only between the covers 
of a novel. To this class belongs the 
principal character in the present volume— 
dramatist, novelist, idealist, and platonic 
friend. Up. to the point where he marries 
the delightful daughter of an altogether 
delightful clergyman, many readers will 
enjoy the combination of wit and kindli- 
ness which marks the narrative. But after 
the marriage things take a very different 
turn. Little by little the tension between 
the pair increases, until the lady asks her 
husband to take a holiday apart from her, 
in the course of which he is drowned. 


Low (Ivy), Growrne Parns, 6/ Heinemann 

recent novel, ‘The Reward of Virtue,’ 
dealt, with a frankness by no means free 
from cynicism, with the lot of the daughter 
of a wealthy middle-class family, the result 
of it all being a pettiness beyond hope of 
redemption. ‘Growing Pains’*— like the 
other, a first novel—imight well have been 
written as a counterblast, if not as a defence. 
Miss Low’s heroine, too, comes of the class 
that prevails in South Kensington; she 
has a very similar education, followed by an 
entry into a world much alike in its interests, 
or lack of them. But the results are dif- 
ferent. ‘‘ Growing pains ” are lived through, 


and the heroine duly emerges, a slightly 
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foolish, but healthy young 
woman. 

Miss Low has presented the development 
of her principal character with uncommon 
exactness. The early freakishnesses of a 
child’s imagination, her later violent adora- 
tion of an elder girl, and the customary 
outbreak of unreasoning self-torment, com- 
bined with crudely religious emotions, are 
all faithfully portrayed. The only other 
full-length piece of characterization—that 
of the heroine’s aunt—is admirably executed. 
The male characters have been allotted 
comparatively small portions of the canvas ; 
there are various youths at decent intervals 
who provide opportunities for sentiment, 
but the chosen man receives a purely 
objective treatment. 


Ramsey (Olivia), A Grrt or No IMPORTANCE, 
6 Long 
Everard, Earl of Rake, is very agreeable 
and like a Greek god, but dissolute and 
extravagant. He is expected to save him- 
self by marrying money, but unfortunately 
he meets a beautiful girl of sixteen, a devout 
Catholic with mystic powers, who is quite 
too bright and good for ordinary tastes, 
and whose slim, girlish figure is emphasized 
till we are tired of it. Besides this pair we 
meet a designing Spanish magnate full of 
mystery, a second heroine who figures as 
a boy, a homely millionaire, and a whole 
crowd of smart society people. Excitement 
and mystery prevail, and the author reminds 
us occasionally of Ouida. She does not, 
however, make so good a story, or persuade 
us that the many unlikely things which 
occur could have happened. 


Skinner (Henrietta Dana), THerr CHoIcr, 
3/3 net. New York, Benziger 
Passages extracted from the diary of an 
American spinster, describing her eccentric, 
but fortunately brief courtship. The author 
is too mawkish for our taste. 


Stanton (Coralie) and Hosken (Heath), 
CALLED TO JUDGMENT, 6/ Stanley Paul 
A woman with ‘tea-coloured eyes,” 
whose “lank, yellow hair was always 
dead,”’ and a man who is “ colourless ” and 
has a ‘‘ dull, muddy complexion,” are the 
principal figures in the book. They are 
both bigamists, and both are in deadly fear 
of being found out by each other as well as 
the world in general. The story is not 
wanting in excitement; its scenes are well 
described, but the whole impression it gives 
is sordid and ugly, the two good characters 
in the book being singularly repulsive. 


Annuals, 


Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench, 1913, 7/6 net. Dean 
This well-known book of reference is 
always useful, and the Judicial section gives 
information not to be found elsewhere in 
such convenient form. It includes not only 
the Judges of the Superior and County 
Courts, but also the Recorders, Metropolitan 
and Stipendiary Magistrates, Sheriffs and 
Sheriff Substitutes of Scotland, and the 
Colonial Judges. It has been brought up 
to date, and gives the latest changes in 
the peerage and also the results of the most 
recent by-elections. 

There are a great many people who appa- 
rently object to say when they were born ; 
and, if they will not supply the information, 
an editor cannot easily procure it. On 
p. xiii there is an unfortunate misprint 
(of 1911 for 1912) which makes the dates of 
twenty by-elections wrong ; and one member 
of Parliament is said to have been born in 
1896, to have become a barrister at the age 
of three, and to have fought his first election 
the year before he was born. 


thoroughly 





‘We must protest against the advertise- 
ments on the back of many pages of the 
letterpress, and think ‘ Debrett* ought not 
to do this kind of thing. 


Foreign Office List and Diplomatic and | 
Consular Year-Book, 1913, edited by | 
Godfrey E. P. Hertslet, 0/ Harrison | 

A new feature in the volume for the present 
year is the inclusion of a list of many whose 
names remain in the Statement of the Ser- 
vices as having served under the Foreign 


Office. 
Pampblet. 
One & All Gardening, 1913, 2d. 





Agricultural and Horticultural Ass. | 


The eighteenth issue of this popular 
annual contains, amongst many others, an 
article by the Editor on ‘ Garden Progress,’ 
dealing with the movements for developing 
garden cities, garden suburbs, and garden 
homes for the people. 








WILLIAM HALE WHITE. 


Mr. Wit11AM Hate WHITE was little 
known to the public, and shunned the fierce 
light which has of late illumined for a public 
greedy of personal details the private lives 
of authors. 

His father, who was at the time of his 
birth a bookseller at Bedford, and a trustee 
of the Bunyan Meeting, came to London 
when he was appointed Doorkeeper of the 
House of Commons, and his reminiscences 
of Parliament were published in 1897. 
Young White joined the Church of the 
Bunyan Meeting in 1848, and was approved 
as a candidate for the ministry, but was 
expelled from New College in 1851, with two 
other students, on account of his views on 
inspiration. 

On coming to London he contributed to 
various journals, and became acquainted 
with John Chapman, then editor of The 
Westminster Review. He was fortunate in 
being appointed to a post at the Admiralty, 
and rose to be Assistant Director of Con- 
tracts. After his retirement he lived first 
at Hastings, and later at Groombridge, 
where he died at the end of last week 
in his eighty-first year. For some time he 
had been in bad health, though he kept up 
intercourse with his friends. In earlier 
years he frequently contributed to our 
columns, and was a most conscientious 
reviewer, objecting to the modern system 
which puts on a fluent hack to write on 
anything and everything. 

Art is never more impressive than when 
it secures fame for work which exhibits the 
world as a pilgrims’ way, or as a disciplinary 
college where the only master is the desire of 
the soul for justice and love. In the summer 
of hedonism or the twilight of scepticism 
such work must often, if not usually, appear 
as a skeleton at a feast, unless art imparts 
grace to its form and lights it with faith or 
humour. Yet the imaginative work of 
“Mark Rutherford,” despite the opinion 
of a few who, like a distinguished woman of 
letters, find much of it “ too melancholy— 
nay, hopeless,”’ has long had an enthusiastic 
audience who prefer it to the work of 
George Eliot. 

Mark Rutherford’s style presents his 
thoughts and stories as simply as if it were 
a hand extending them to us, and no one 
can read him attentively without perceiving 
that he is an idealist of the first order. 
He leaves heaven to other novelists; the 
bright side of his work is essentially the 
goodness, the high-mindedness of his pro- 
tagonists: it is not a gate of pearl or even a 
god saying ‘‘ Well done!”” Hence his novels 


' vex the worldling who has not succeeded in 


idealizing his worldliness. Their typical 
population, selected from the tradespeople, 
their employees and women folk, and the 
Dissenters of Early Victorian times, is alive 
in the fretful, petty, disagreeable, often 
pathetic fashion of creatures in whom the 
soul’s self-consciousness is a kind of illness, 
It is impossible to be with Mark Rutherford’s 
characters without recognizing them; the 
majority are lifelike examples of our human 
mediocrity, of that drab narrowness which 
the word “provincial” is unjustly forced 
to express. A person who can read ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ without wincing, pro- 
tected by the archaism which enables him 
to preserve an attitude of detachment from 
the object and interest of that allegory, may 
find himself involved against his will in the 
moral problems solved or weathered by 


| Mark Rutherford’s heroes and heroines ; he 





may find himself engaged in sorrowful and 
timorous revaluation of his properties, and 
contending with the conviction that no 
material object can be weighed against a 
moral idea. 

It is well to insist on the excellence of 
Mark Rutherford’s fiction from what may 
be called the caterer’s point of view. ‘ Clara 
Hopgood,’ for instance, may be read as a 
tonic after Meredith’s ‘Rhoda Fleming’ ; 
Catharine Furze, of the novel so named, 
has her warm admirers; Theresa sheds a 
bright ray of light on the darkness of * The 
Autobiography’: in fact, some of the 
choicest of women are to be found in these 
novels. Their author’s humour is seen in 
his selection of repulsive people, scandal- 
mongers and bigots. It is not by an acci- 
dent of reporting that these products of 
Little Peddlington are so amusing: they 
are the pick of an otherwise dull congrega- 
tion. 

The creator of “ Mark Rutherford” pre- 
ferred to use the name of this dead fictitious 
character as a mask, even when it was 
chronologically inappropriate ; but in_ his 
own name he put forth several works which 
shed light on his personality. The most 
notable of these was a translation of Spinoza’s 
‘Ethic,’ to the soundness of which The 
Atheneum paid a deserved tribute in 1883, 
He succeeded in acquitting Wordsworth of 
the charge of political apostasy brought 
against that poet. He wrote also a 
book on Bunyan and a variety of essays 
(literary and religious), and made an ex- 
cellent selection of essays from Johnson’s 
‘Rambler.’ His career in the book-world 
extends from 1881 to 1910, 








PENNANT’S LIBRARY. 

On Thursday and Friday in last week Messrs. 
Sotheby sold the library formed at Downing, Flint- 
shire, by Thomas Pennant, the famous antiquary, 
and now the property of the Earl of Denbigh. The 
chief lots were the following: Coryat’s Crudities, 
1611, 217. Erasmus, Eloge de la Folie, 1751, finely 
bound by Derome, 351, Foxe, North-West-Fox, 
1635, 331. Frobisher, Three Voyages, 1578, 1481. 


| Gabriel Harvey, a volume of seven rare English 


tracts formerly in his library, 1551. Ben Jonson 
His part of King James his Royall and Magnificent 
Entertainment through his honorable cittie of Lon- 
don, 1603, 691. Thevet, The New Founde Worlde 
of Antarctike, 1568, 85l. Turberville, Book of 
Falconrie, 1611, 33/. 10s. Vancouver, Voyage of 
Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean, 4 vols., 1798, 
221. Whitbourne, Discourse for his Majesties most 
hopefull Plantation in the Newfoundland, 1622, 30J. 
Buck, Antiguities, 3 vols., 1774, 397. Hakluyt, 
Principall Navigations, Voyages, and Discoveries, 
3 vols., 1599-1600, 4007. Purchas, Hakluytus Post- 
humous, 5 vols., 1625-6, 401. Ridinger, Contem- 
platio Ferarum Bestiarum, 87 plates, 1736, 39/. ; 
44 engravings of hunting scenes and animal 
c. 1740, 331. Selden, Mare Clausum, 1635, boun 
for Charles I, 611. Capt. John Smith, Generall 
History of Virginia, 1625, 3301. Two Visitations of 
Cheshire, 1566-80, 207. The total of the sale was 
3,1971. 12s, 
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Literary Gossip. 

SEVERAL REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS 
have been made to the list of papers 
promised at the International Congress 
of Historical Studies. Among foreign 
scholars, Prof. von Bissing is to deal with 
‘The Reconstruction of the Palaces of 
the Persian Kings’ ; Prof. Stille of Sweden 
with ‘ Charles XII. in relation to Western 
Europe’; Dr. Marcel Handelmann of 
Warsaw with ‘ Napoleon and Poland’ ; and 
Prof. Wenger with * Die heutigen Auf- 
gaben der rémischen Rechtsgeschichte.’ 

The English papers will include ‘Aspects 
of Dutch Colonial Policy,’ by Mr. E. A. 
Benians; ‘Some Problems of British 
Colonial Policy,’ by Mr. H. W. V. Tem- 
perley ; and ‘ Architecture Medizval and 
Modern: a Study in Atavism,’ by Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield. 


Tue HistoricaL Soctety are giving on ; 


April Ist at the Holborn Restaurant a 
dinner to the Foreign Delegates and others 
attending the Congress. It is pleasant to 
think of so wise a gathering on All Fools’ 
Day. 


Last Saturpay at Sheffield Mr. J. A. 
Pease, the President of the Board of 
Education, gave some indications of the 
plans of the Government. Local autho- 
rities are to be made responsible in the 
main, and to have additional powers ; 
the grant system is to be changed so as to 
increase the remuneration of teachers ; 
and a new class of Assistant Inspectors 
is to be created, which will be recruited 
from teachers who have had experience 
in elementary schools. 

If Mr. Pease succeeds in reducing vexa- 
tious interference with teachers and local 
authorities, and in securing some of the 
national money which, in his view, would 
be more “ productively spent ’’ on educa- 
tion than on “ the enormous claims of the 
military and naval services,’ he will be 
making a great advance. Education needs 
a strong minister who is above the 
clamours of party and able to quell the 
incessant obstruction of faddists. 


THe Girt Memoriat Awarp of the 
Royal Geographical Society is this year 
secured by Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell. 
She was one of the first women admitted 
to the Society when it recently altered 
its rules, and has distinguished herself 
alike as a writer and a traveller. Isabella 
Bird had a similar and well-deserved 
reputation many years since. 


Lorp Curzon is to preside at the 
Annual Dinner of the Royal Literary 
Fund, on Tuesday, May 27th. The fund 
is administered by a Committee composed 
chiefly of distinguished men of letters, 
and Lord Curzon points out that they 
have to look in large measure to the 
annual appeal made at this dinner for 
raising the means to carry on the work. 
The toast of “ Literature’ will be pro- 
posed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and responded to by Viscount Morley. 


THE number of The Russian Review 
published this week has an interesting 





article on ‘The Russian Idealist Philo- 
sopher,’ dealing mainly with the work of 
Prof. Leo Mikhailovich Lopatin, who with 
Vladimir Solovyev is credited with pre- 
eminence as an independent thinker. 


Mr. J. W. SALTER writes from Bergen 
concerning our notice of * The Pronuncia- 
tion of English in Scotland ’ :— 

““My eyes opened wide on reading in 
The Atheneum of the 8th inst. that ‘a 
Scotsman says correctly “a harmonium ”’ 
where an Englishman says incorrectly “‘an 
‘armonium.”’ Surely your reviewer in- 
tended to write ‘an Englishman says 
correctly “an harmonium” where a Scots- 
man says incorrectly ‘‘ a harmonium.” ’ 

“At all events, I have never heard an 
Englishman of any culture say ‘an ’armo- 
nium,’ and I trust I shall never hear from 
one such a barbarous. jaw-breaking, ear- 
offending cacophony as ‘a harmonium.’ ” 

Unfortunately the standard of culture 
cannot be called the standard of English 
speech at the present day. The ordinary 
Englishman, whether he pretends to be 
well educated or not, takes little trouble 
about his pronunciation, and mistakes 
are frequently made which should be 
impossible, in the pulpit and on the stage, 
as well as in ordinary conversation.’ 


AT a meeting of the Council of the Irish 
Texts Society held on the 6th inst. at the 
rooms of the Union of the Four Provinces, 
Adelphi, Strand, a copy of « Middle-Irish 
romance entitled ‘ Buile Suibhne Geilt,’ 
edited by Mr. J. G. O’Keeffe, which is 
the Society’s latest publication, was pre- 
sented. The second volume of the poems 
of David O’Bruadair, edited by the Rev. 
John MacErlean, S.J., was promised 
shortly ; and encouraging reports were 
read from Miss Eleanor Knott and the Rev. 
George Calder of the progress of their 
work. The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. 8S. Boyle) 
stated that the sales of publications during 
the past year had been satistactory. 
The Annual Meeting was fixed for Thurs- 
day afternoon, April 24th, at 20, Hanover 
Square. 


THE ‘Collected Poems’ of Francis 
Thompson are now nearly ready for issue 
by Messrs. Burns & Oates in two volumes. 
Besides the contents of the three books 
published in the poet’s lifetime, these 
volumes include an equally important 
body of entirely new material. Printed 
at the Arden Press, they have been edited 
by the poet’s literary executor, and are 
prefaced by hitherto unpublished portraits. 

The same publishers announce a uniform 
volume of Thompson’s prose, entitled 
‘Shelley, and Other Essays and Reviews.’ 
Together with the famous essay named in 
the title will be included a selection of 
his critical contributions to our own and 
other columns, and several essays of a 
creative character, not hitherto put into 
print. 

Messrs. HarraP are including in their 
** Poetry and Life ’ Series ‘ Tennyson and 
his Poetry,’ by Mr. R. Brimley Johnson ; 
‘Poe and his Poetry,’ by Prof. L. N. 
Chase; and ‘Horace and his Poetry,’ 
with quotations in Latin by Mr. J. B. 





Chapman. 





Messrs. Stpawick & JACKSON announce 
a first novel entitled ‘ Discovery,’ by Mr. 
Harold Williams, an author already known 
in the world of belles-lettres. 


Messrs. WiTHERBY & Co. are shortly 
publishing for Mr. H. Kirke Swann ‘A 
Dictionary of English and Folk- Names 
of British Birds,’ which will contain some 
five thousand names with details as to 
meanings and localities, as well as infor- 
mation on the weather-lore and legends 
connected with birds. 


WE regret to hear, just as we go to 
press, of the death of Dr. Ernest George 
Ravenstein, at Hofheim im Taurus, on 
Thursday, the 13th, in his seventy-eighth 
year. The pupil of Dr. Petermann, he 
was one of the most distinguished geo- 
graphers of his day, and one of the oldest 
contributors to our columns. The book- 
let ‘A Life’s Work,’ which he printed for 
private circulation in 1908, shows the extent 
of his researches and literary energies 
in geography and allied matters from 1853 
onwards. Besides his special interest in 
maps old and new, he was a keen supporter 
of physical education. He was an inde- 
fatigable worker, and combined geniality 
with learning. 








NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 


MARCH. Philosophy. 
25 The Religion of the Open Mind, by Adam 
Gowans Whyte, 2/6 net. Watts 


Education. 
25 The History and Ideals of the Modern 
School, by the late Senor Francisco Ferrer, 
translated by Joseph McCabe, 6d. net. Watts 


Fiction. 
25 Ralph Raymond, by Ernest Mansfield, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
25 Gabriel’s Garden, by Cecil Adair, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
25 The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrers, by Arabella 
Kenealy, New Edition, 2/ net. Stanley Paul 
25 The Cheerful Knave, by E. Keble Howard, 
New Edition, 1/ net. Stanley Paul 
25 In Fear of a Throne, by R. Andom, New 
Edition, 1/ net. Stanley Paul 
General Literature. 


25 Li Hung Chang’s Scrapbook, compiled and 
edited by Sir Hiram Maxim, 6/6 net. Watts 
25 War and the Essential Realities, by Norman 
Angell, Fourth Conway Memorial Lecture, = _ 
vatts 





APRIL MAGAZINES. 


Tue April number of Bedrock will contain the 
following articles: ‘Japanese Colonial Methods,’ 
by Ellen Churchill Semple ; *‘ Modern Materialism,’ 
by W. McDougall; ‘ Mimicry, Mutation, and Men- 
delism,’ by Prof. E. B. Poulton; ‘On Telepathy as 
a Fact of Experience,’ a reply to Sir E. Ray Lan- 
kester, by Sir Oliver Lodge, with a rejoinder by Sir 
EK. Ray pew ther ni ‘The Nebular Hypothesis and 
its Developments: I.,’ by Prof. H. H. Turner ; ‘ Im- 
munity and Natural Selection,’ by G. Archdall 
Reid ; ‘ The Suppression of Venereal Diseases,’ by 
James W. Barrett; and ‘The Milk Problem : the 
Supply,’ by Eric Pritchard. 

AmonG the contents of the April Scribner_will 
be the opening chapters of a novel by Mr. John 
Galsworthy, entitled ‘The Dark Flower (the Love 
Life of a Man).’ ‘ The Custom of the Country,’ by 
Edith Wharton, will be continued ; and Mr, Price 
Collier contributes his sixth essay on ‘Germany 
and the Germans.’ In this number will appear the 
first of a series of papers from the letters and 
journals of Charles liot Norton, dealing with 
‘English Friends.’ Norton’s circle of acquaint- 
ances in England was wide and distinguished, so 
these letters should have value and _ interest. 
“ Elizabeth” contributes ‘Spring Np on sonnel 
and Mr. Ernest Peixotto, whose brushwork is 
already familiar to English readers, has an article 
‘ Down the West Coast to Lima,’ accompanied by 
his own illustrations. 
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SCIENCE 


—_o— 
TREES. 


Many who admire trees in summer when 
clothed with foliage are apt to pay but 
little regard to them when, the leaves 
having fallen, they are reduced to a 
state fitted to withstand the rigours of 
winter. Yet trees are interesting in winter ; 
indeed, the individualities of the species 
are more striking then than at any other 
time. If, for instance, we examine the 
bark alone, we shall find that, whilst the 
characteristics are permanent for each 
species, they afford infinite variation, 
some being smooth like the birch, and 
others deeply furrowed like the ash and 
oak. The methods of branching also 
may be studied in greater detail in winter, 
whilst the many kinds of buds offer an 
extraordinary field for interesting research. 
If we regard trees only when their summer 
foliage attracts our attention, then our 
exact knowledge of them as living things 


with highly developed organs will be 


small indeed. 

The authors of ‘Trees in Winter,’ 
being engaged in teaching botany and 
horticulture, have utilized the experiences 
of the classroom and botanizing excur- 
sions for providing the basis of the 
instruction in their volume, elaborating 
the text to adapt it to a wider circula- 
tion. The earlier chapters explain the 
planting and care of trees, and in these 
194 pages readers will find extremely 
valuable information on most of the 
important subjects connected with culti- 
vation, from the planting and staking of 
the young sapling to the preservation 
of aged tree-boles with leaden sheets 
and other devices for excluding rains 
and preventing decay. It is shown 
not only that trees are fit subjects for 
study in winter, but also that nearly all 
the operations necessary in cultivation are 
best carried out during the winter months. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to the 
planting of trees in towns and cities, and 
contains some excellent remarks on the 
subject of trees in relation to city life. 
Park Superintendents and Municipal Park 
Committees will find many suggestions 
worth consideration in the by-laws of the 
Shade Tree Commission of the city of 
Newark, New Jersey, which the authors 
reproduce in full in order to show the 
powers vested in the local authorities. 


The remainder of the book consists 
of detailed descriptions of the commoner 
trees in the north-eastern portion of 
North America, these being intended as 
a guide to their identification in winter. 
Excellent photographic illustrations are 





Trees in Winter : their Study, Planting, Care, 
and Identification. By Albert Francis 
Blakeslee and Chester Deacon Jarvis. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


frees and how They Grow. By G. Clarke 
Nuttall. Illustrated from Photographs by 
the Author, and Autochromes: by H. 
Essenhigh Corke. (Cassell & Co.) 








given of each species, and, with the minute 
descriptions, should render identification 
easy. 

The book may be recommended to 
English readers because it contains a vast 
amount of information on tree-life, and 
because most of our own hardy trees 
will be found amongst those illustrated. 


Mrs. Nuttall’s book ‘Trees and how 
They Grow ’ 
santly written articles on hardy trees, 
which are treated separately, and de- 
scribed from the picturesque or orna- 
mental point of view. Special attention is 
directed to the structure of the flowers, 
methods of pollination, and the cha- 
racter of the fruits, and rather less to the 
leaves and other details. The economic 
uses of the timber are referred to, and in 
most cases the chapter ends with some 


| 
| 


| through. 


consists of a series of plea- | ; ) t 
| the system employed in training horses, for which 





references to folk-lore or quotations from | 


early writers. 

The volume seems to require an Intro- 
duction to explain the principles of plant 
physiology, for there is nothing to inform 
the reader how trees obtain their food 
and assimilate it. In this sense the 
American work is the more instructive. 

The coloured plates, which are repro- 
duced from autochromes by Mr. H. Essen- 
high Corke, are to be highly commended, 
some (including the mountain ash, 
sweet chestnut, oak, and crab) being 
first-rate. Similar praise may be given to 
the 134 half-tone illustrations in the text. 








SOCIETIES. 

ASTRONOMICAL. — March 14.—Major Hills, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Stratton read a 
paper by Prof. Newall and himself on the enhanced 
lines in the early spectrum of Nova Geminorum 
No. 2. The elements represented in the spectrum 
were titanium (very strongly) and iron; the lines 
of several other elements were less certainly 
shown. Two bands which have been frequently 
identified with helium appear to be more probably 
enhanced iron lines.—Dr. Dyson read a paper on 
the distribution in space of the stars of Carring- 
ton’s Circumpolar Catalogue. This Catalogue 
contains virtually all stars of the Bonn ‘ Durch- 
musterung’ within 9 degrees of the North Pole. 
The paper dealt largely with proper motions, 
based upon those determined in connexion with 
the Greenwich astrographic work.—Mr. Eddington 
read a paper on the distribution in space of the 
bright stars, viz., those brighter than 5°8 magni- 
tude. Stars of the spectral types A and K were 
separately dealt with: in each case results were 
obtained for two regions—one typical of ‘high 
galactic latitudes, and the other of low.—The 
President read a paper on the results of observa- 
tions made with the almucantar of the University 
of Durham during 1912. The results, on the 
whole, were not very encouraging. There are 
two sources of error, both peculiar to any floating 
instrument, namely, the temperature gradient 
and the unsteadiness of the telescope. These 
may, no doubt, be reduced, but it does not 
appear possible to eliminate them. Generally, 
the almucantar seems decidedly inferior to 
the transit circle.—Mr. R. S. Capon gave a 
short account of a paper on the possibility of 
refraction in the solar atmosphere, being a 
further paper of the International Union for 
Solar Research. 


Asratic.—March 11.—Sir Charles Lyall, V.P., in 
the chair. 
Dr. T. G. Pinches read a paper on ‘Sargon of 
Assyria’s Eighth Campaign.’ 
outline of the contents of the new inscription of the 
Assyrian Sargon (“ the later”) from M. Fr. Thureau- 
Dangin’s recently published monograph, ‘ Une Re- 
lation de la huitiéme Campagne de Sargon,’ and was 
intended simply to show, in as short a space as 
ssible, the importance of this addition to the 
istorical literature of Assyria. After salutations 


he paper gave an | 





to the deities of the city of Assur and its people, 
strongly resembling the introductory phrases of 
the Tel el Amarna tablets, the report of the ex- 
eee ir ag eighth, 714 B.c.—begins. The 

ing set out from Calah (Nimroud) in the month 
Tammuz, and, after reviewing his forces, marched 
in succession to Zikirtu and Andia, Mannu, Gizil- 
bundu, Aukané, the pastoral land of Baru (Sofian) 
Sangibutu, Armarili, Ararat, and the province o 
Musasir. The text is throughout most noteworthy, 
ee as it does descriptions of the mountain 
scenery, the fortresses captured, the people, and 
the products of the various provinces passed 
zh. What interested Sargon, besides the con- 
struction of the fortifications which he took, was 


Ararat was renowned. The main object of the 
campaign was to crush Orsa (Rusas), its king, to- 
gether with his vassals and allies, the chief of 
whom seems to have been Urzana of Musasir. In 
all probability Sargon recognized that the district, 
from its mountainous nature, would be exceedingly 
difficult to conquer and hold, so he contented him- 
self with spoiling and devastating the various dis- 
tricts which he names, and detaching from Ararat 
the province of Uisdis (in the neighbourhood of 
Sahend), and restoring it to Ullusunu the Mannean, 
its rightful ruler. As noteworthy as any of Sargon’s 
exploits, however, was his conquest of Musasir, 
which, on account of the difficulty of leading a large 
force into such a mountainous region, he captured 
with only a thousand cavalry, archers, and lancers. 
Enormous spoil—gold, silver, copper or bronze, 
weapons, and works of art, one of the last being a 
opt in bronze representing Ursa of Ararat and 
his charioteer—was captured on this occasion. 

Among the pictures shown after the paper were 
the subject ao inscription engraved on the cylinder 
of Urzana of Musasir, and the gable-roofed temple 
of Haldia in that city, from the sculptures un- 
earthed at Khorsabad. A large portion of the 
plunder sent to Assyria came from this sacred 
toundation. 

A discussion followed, in which Prof. Hagopian, 
Dr. Daiches, and Sir George Grierson took part. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—March 13.—The Earl 
of Crawford and Balcarres, V.P., in the chair. 

Lieut.-Col. W. Hawley presented the report of 
the excavations undertaken at Old Sarum in 1912. 
That work was virtually preliminary to that to be 
undertaken during the present year, namely, the 
excavation of the site of the Cathedral. This lies 
in the N.W. quarter of the city, and its examina- 
tion will be of great interest, as the excavation of 
a cathedral church is unique in the annals of 
archeology in this country, the excavation of 1834 
being of quite a cursory nature. The work of 1912 
consisted in finding the outer wall of the cathedral 
church, and no attempt was made to dig within 
the building itself. During the work many burials 
were discovered, but these were left undisturbed ; 
also in the débris a considerable number of sculp- 
tured stones from the church was found. Various 
problems of considerable interest have arisen as a 
result of this preliminary excavation, but these 
must await solution until the church itself is exca- 
vated this year. 

Besides the work on the church, the open area 
to the south was systematically trenched, and 
proved to be a cemetery, probably of the lay folk : 
the base of the churchyard cross was found at the 
S.E. To the west of the church were found 
several buildings, but they had evidently under- 
gone much change and destruction, and it was 
difficult to trace their extent and plan. Excava- 
tion was also undertaken on the site of the west 
gate, and along the city wall northwards of it. 





NuMmisMATIC.—March 12.—Mr. Percy 


ROYAL 
in the chair.—Mr. J. S. 


H. Webb, Treasurer, 


| Shirley-Fox was elected a Fellow of the Society. 


The Rev. Edgar Rogers exhibited a very fine 
tetradrachm of Antiochus VIII. and Cleopatra 


Thea of Syria (Babelon, No. 1352). Mr. Webb 
exhibited four coins of Helena N.F., and read a 


short note on them in reply to a criticism by M. 
Jules Maurice on bis previous paper. 

Mr. Henry Symonds read a paper on ‘ The Mint 
Engravers of the Tudor and Stuart Periods,’ in 


| the course of which he presented a complete list 


of the gravers then in office, with the dates of 
their respective appointments. Perhaps the 
most interesting among the names hitherto 
unrecorded was that of the Flemish artist who 
engraved the profile portrait of Henry VII., a 
man whom the speaker alluded to as the father 
of English medallic portraiture. Two unknown 
incidents in’the history of Briot were described, 
and light was thrown upon the supernumerary 
gravers who worked at the Tower Mint during 
the Civil War. Mr. Symonds also drew attention 
to an historically valuable warrant, issued by 
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Charles I. in 1645 from a town not yet identified, 
by which Thomas Rawlins was appointed chief 
graver throughout England and Wales. Miss 
Helen Farquhar exhibited a series of coins in 
illustration of the paper. 





ALCHEMICAL.— March 14.—Mr. H. Stanley 
Redgrove, Acting President, in the chair.—A 
paper dealing with the interpretation of Alchemy 
in relation to modern scientific thought, by 
Messrs. Leonard F. Pembroke and Sijil Abdul-Ah, 
was read by the latter. The lecturer pointed out 
that the alchemists in general appear to have 
adopted the Hermetic method of reasoning from 
universal to particular judgments, although there 
were sporadic indications in the literature of a 
scientific and rational empiricism. The funda- 
mental concepts of their ere were, he 
said, (1) a “‘ First Matter ’’ of ‘‘ Hyle,”’ containing 
implicitly the four elements which were subse- 
quently to issue in manifestation; (2) four 
Elements (viz., earth, water, air, and fire), which 
by mutual combination produced the three 
Principles (viz., sulphur, mercury, and _ salt), 
whose varying combinations gave rise to the 
different properties of bodies; (3) a certain divine 
Spirit or Essence, called ‘‘ The Soul of the World,” 
which was immanent in all created things; and 
(4) a mediate Spirit, called ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
World,” by which the soul acted upon and was 
bound to its body (i.e., matter). 

The lecturer compared and contrasted these 
concepts with modern scientific theories concerning 
(1) a possible dual Protyle, or first matter ; (2) the 
solid, liquid, gaseous, and incandescent-gaseous 
states of matter; (3) Energy; and (4) the 
Ether of Space. The full text of the lecture and 
an abstract of the discussion which followed will 
be published in the March number of the Journal 
of the Society. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Sar. Irish Literary, 8.—Original Night. 








FINE ARTS 
—-?> — 


The Art of Colour Decoration: bing an 
Explanation of the Purposes to be Kept 
in View and the Means of Attaining 
Them. By John D. Crace. (B. T. 
Batsford.) 


A SLIGHT movement of dry bones, which 
may be taken by the sanguine observer 
as a sign of a coming revival of decorative 
painting, makes Mr. Crace’s book some- 
what opportune. Only a painter bred 
under a system of education which 
ignored entirely the art of decoration is 
aware how little practical teaching or 
discussion is readily to be had in the 
principles of that art, and this short treatise 
(it can be read in a couple of hours in 
spite of its imposing appearance) gives 
much that is valuable in a fairly compact 
and lucid form. The Introduction lays 
down the fundamental principle that 
decoration is to be the servant of the 
building—its object to aid the expression 
and enhance the beauty of its architec- 
tural forms, an obvious fact which, 
strangely enough, even architects nowa- 
days are sometimes inclined to forget, 
and we are pleased to find an author 
ready to stand up for his principles 
against the misleading examples of in- 
dividual genius. 


In his explanation of the means whereby 
the painter is to enhance by his decoration 
the structural elements of a building Mr. 
Crace rightly lays stress on what he 





terms the ‘‘ Recall of Colour,’’ emphasiz- 
ing the utility, that is to say, of repeating 
here and there in a decorative painting a 
note of colour which occurs elsewhere in 
the structure. He might have laid equal 
stress on “recall”? of angle, and should 
perhaps have hinted to the tyro that 
“recall” of any sort is not entirely confined 
in its effectiveness to what can be taken 
in by a single coup d’wil. One emerges 
from a staircase with the winding ascent 
strong in one’s mind, the dominating 
colour of the walls of the story below 
still impressed on the retina, and the 
decoration which confronts one should 
take cognizance of these influences. In- 
deed, the great superiority of architecture 
over pictorial painting is that it appeads 
to an inner sense of design based on 
intrinsic structure, not on visual appear- 
ance only, and it is the business of the 
decorative painter to rise to this fuller 
conception. One might go further and 
suggest that,as a rule,in the analogies 
between a wall painting and the building 
of which itis a part, a painter may reason- 
ably maintain certain categories, and 
bring the element of local colour in the one, 
indeed, into close relation with the local 
colour of the other. But, remembering that 
as colour is only the emphasis of form in 
architecture, so it must be subordinate in 
decorative painting, he must make it his 
first business to associate the axes of his 





figures with the architectural skeleton of | 


the apartment. 


If we have a fault to find with Mr. Crace’s | 


teaching, it is that he has spoken of colour 


decoration, not, indeed, without a sense of | 


architectural structure (that is what makes 
his book valuable to painters), but with an 
insufficient sense of the subordination of 
colour to the plastic quality of the painting, 
which is itself a decorative element not 
to be divorced from colour and of more 
fundamental importance. Advice cer- 
tainly he gives on this matter, some of it 
excellent on familiar lines, concerning the 
value of verticals to maintain the wall 
plane, for example, or the paramount 
importance of using a diffused light with- 
out cast shadows—the latter a wise rule 
of thumb, one fancies, rather than a funda- 
mental canon of decoration. 

Yet on the whole his book is so good 
that we regret certain of the _ illus- 
trations chosen, certain generous praise 
accorded to modern work, as likely to 
lessen its influence and the prestige of its 
pronouncements with the younger school 
of painters. Finding the apostle of tra- 
dition so tolerant of a fretful, over-lavish 
decoration destructive of mass and sim- 
plicity, they may make that an excuse 
for disregarding him when he would 
impose a severity and self-sacrifice which 
(at first sight only) promises to be irk- 
some. Thus his apparent lack of severity 
may deprive artists of the priceless dis- 
cipline of working in relation to archi- 
tecture. This art should be the typical 
modern art of painting, agreeing with the 
main trend of recent science by its estab- 
lishment, or at least suggestion, of the 
fact that the claims of mathematical and 
emotional form are at bottom identical. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Lemonnier (Henry), L’ Art MopERNE (1500- 
1800), Essais ET ESQuISSES. 

Paris, Hachette 

The main purpose of this collection of 
essays is to show how the classical traditions 
of French art were affected during the three 
centuries indicated by the influence and 
innovations of various artists, and to trace. 
especially in architecture and _ painting, 
those tendencies which may be ealled dis- 
tinctively modern. Among M. Lemonnier’s 
previous publications, his studies of French 
art in the seventeenth century are probably 
the most widely known. In this volume he 
has brought together a number of essays 
written at various dates during the last 
twenty years. The most interesting ideas 
to us are those in the opening pages, which 
deal with the Renaissance, and seek to 
estimate the parts played in it by the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe. The splendour 
of the achievements of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, long obscured by the 
brilliance of the revival which followed in the 
fifteenth, has been fully recognized of late, 
and few people now regard the Renaissance 
as the first chapter in the history of the 
origins of the modern world. It is a less 
generally accepted theory that the share of 
the Northern civilizations in this movement 
was at least as important as that of Italy, 
which for many years almost monopolized 
the attention of students. M. Lemonnier’s 
defence of this position is skilful. The 
majority of the other essays are concerned 
with more special studies. There are twenty- 


| two excellent engravings. 


Lewis (C. T. Courtney), THe Baxter Year- 
Book, 1912, 6/ net. Sampson Low 
This Year-Book is intended as a kind of 
annexe to the same author’s larger volume, 
‘The Picture Printer of the Nineteenth 
Century,’ published in 1911, which deals 
with the work of the famous colour-printer 
George Baxter. It contains much informa- 
tion which has since come to light, and a 
revised list of the prices given for many of 
the prints. 


Reinach (Salomon), REPERTOIRE DE RELIEFS 
GreEcs ET Romarns: Vol. III. Ivatte- 
Suisse, 10fr. Paris, Leroux 

M. Salomon Reinach’s compendious series 
of reproductions of works of art is now so 
well known that we need not criticize in 
detail a new volume of it. Here we find 
a collection of the Greek and Roman reliefs 
existing in Italy, Russia, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. It is not to be supposed that 
such a collection can be exhaustive; but 
M. Reinach has again put together an 
immense amount of material in a handy 
form; references are given at the foot of 
the page, and in this way the student is 
provided with a convenient index to a 
great number of unwieldy or inaccessible 
publications. At the same time too much 
must not be expected from such a series of 
small outline drawings as are here set before 
us; they cannot serve as more than an 
index or a general indication of the subjects 
and composition of the various reliefs. 
They offer no indications of style, and even 
the details are often so summarily repro- 
duced as to be obscure or unintelligible. It 
will rarely be safe to quote any figure here 
without reference to the publication from 
which it is derived. 

Nevertheless, all students again have 
occasion to be grateful to M. Reinach for 
his indefatigable industry, and his determi- 
nation to diffuse as widely as possible the 
results of his labours, 
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EXHIBITIONS. 


At the exhibition of ‘‘ the Grafton Group ” 
at the Alpine Club Galleries the experiment 
of publishing a catalogue in blank, with no 
names of artists, is interesting, but leads, 
perhaps, to an uncomfortable amount of 
vague speculation when the titles of the 
pictures also are absent and their motive 
sometimes uncertain. There is thus con- 
siderable impressiveness in the large design, 
No. 50, due, we imagine, to Mr. Duncan 
Grant, unless it is by Mr. Etchells; but its 
subject is by no means clear. The action of 
the colossal figure expresses admirably the 
absorption of a man turning something on 
a lathe. Details suggest that he is putting 
the last bricks on a toy cathedral. Prob- 
ably an old-fashioned catalogue would have 
told us what he really is doing. Post- 
Impressionist pictures, indeed, lean rather 
heavily on titles. There is a churned-up 
design (8)—is it by Mr. Roger Fry ?—of a 
woman sewing, surrounded by heaped-up 
piles of something which, for want of a 
name to give our imagination the hint, 
seems so much less concrete than the figure 
as to suggest almost the look of a vignette. 
From the point of view of public astonish- 
ment, moreover, the type of “ futurist ” 
picture which brought vivid protest when 
exhibited as a portrait of somebody arouses 
no curiosity when exhibited as a picture 
of nothing in particular, because that is 
exactly what it looks like. Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis’s large cartoon, undistinguished even 
by a number, is tolerably recognizable in 
au exhibition in which, on the whole, we 
are surprised, when thus reduced to surmises, 
by the strong family likeness of the exhibits. 
It is not, however, so vivacious as other 
work he has shown. A more genial outlook, 
accepting closer resemblance to humanity 
as it appears to the average eye, is accom- 
panied by a lessening of distinction and a 
slight loss of centralization in the system 
of line as such. It is the introduction of an 
element of smaller curves than he is wont 
to handle which is the difficulty, and, 
though he brings arched alcoves into 
his background to repeat the forms, he 
establishes a relation by mass only, not by 
volume. The faces of the figures seem to be 
made of surfaces turning in upon themselves 
too intimately to share in the general ordi- 
nance of form, so that they look like carica- 
tures. In other pictures by the same 
artist countenances far more primitive in 
structure were accepted as natural within 
the idiom of his choice. Mr. Spencer Gore’s 
landscape (1) shows him still busy with his 
new concern for severer form than that he 
affected in his early days of dancing atmo- 
spheric impressions. Though he keeps the 
palette of his earlier manner, his work now 
looks overcoloured. 


Appropriately enough, the works of the 
friend of Robert Adam, Gianbattista 
Piranesi, are being shown in the gallery at 
York Buildings, Adelphi. The “ Carceri ”’ 
prints, so impressive in a portfolio, are 
somewhat mutually destructive when dis- 
played together on a wall, and hardly 
less admiration is due to certain of the 
‘** views ” of real Italian architecture, such as 
the Veduta del Ponte Solario (218) or the 
Palace of the Accademia (24). 








PICTURES AND DRAWINGS. 


Messrs. Soruesy sold pictures and water-colour 
drawings on Wednesday, the 12th inst., including 
some from the collection of the late T. Woolner, 
R.A., the most important being the following : 
R. P. Bonington, The Timber Wagon, 1901. _J.Con- 
stable, Glebe Farm, 3651. G. B. Farinati, Venetian 
Lady with a Lute, 1307. 





MUSIC 


—_@-— 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Antcliffe (Herbert), Livinc Music, 2/6 net. 
Joseph Williams 


All who undertake training “should feel 
quite certain of their fitness for so important 
a task.’’ But fitness is acquired by experi- 
ence in teaching. Sir Charles Santley, in 
the prefatory note to his book on Composi- 
tion, expresses his gratitude to many pupils, 


| who in learning from him “ have taught him 


Mr. Antcliffe has thought a good deal | 


about his art, but, though there is much that 


is reasonable in these short essays, one 
cannot always agree with his views. For 


instance, in speaking of the development of 
music, he says that a generation ago it 


was merely the art of beautiful and expres- | 


sive sounds, ‘‘ whereas now it has become 
psychological in its import.”” What about 
Bach and Beethoven? Mr. Antcliffe is not 
the only writer who has found it difficult 
to define the terms “classical”? and ‘“‘ ro- 
mantic.” 
roughly certain periods, but inspired classical 
works are full of romance, and modern 
works which lack inspiration are not 
romantic, although they may have a poetic 
basis. There is a chapter on ‘ Religious 
Music.’ The art itself is non-religious: it 
can only express a mood, sad or joyful; 
it may, however, excite religious thought in 
a person. Anyhow, to say that religious 
music is that ‘‘ which expresses a religious 
sentiment ”’ is unsatisfactory. 


Masterpieces of Music: Hanprt, by Henry 


how to teach.” There are many practical 
remarks concerning the formation of a 
choir, singing by ear, and careless speaking ; 
and there is the wise advice to read out the 
words before they are sung by a choir. 
This applies, however, equally well to choral 
societies generally. There is, we note, a 
warning against making the usual lengthy 
pauses on the last syllable of every line in 
the chorales of Bach’s ‘Passion,’ but the 
reason given, that it would not be suitable 
to break off in the middle of elaborate 
counterpoint in one of the inner parts, will 
not apply, at any rate, to any of the hymns 


| in the ‘Matthew’ Passion. 


They are convenient to express | 


| four numbers : 


Schmitt (Florent), Crfpuscuies, 4/ net; or 
2/ net each. Augener 
This is an interesting work, comprising 
‘Sur un vieux petit Cime- 
tiére,’ ‘ Neige,’ ‘ Sylphides,’ and ‘ Solitude.’ 
The composer is a modern, though thoughtful 
and not erratic. No. 1 has atmosphere and 
some clever workmanship. There is a 


| tendency at the present day to avoid the 


Davey; Liszt, by Sir Alexander Mac- | 


kenzie, 1/6 net each. Jack 
The story of Handel’s life and art-work 
is briefly and honestly told. Mr. Davey 
names features which show that some of 
Handel’s music is old-fashioned. By the 
way, the composer did not transpose the 


Kerl Canzona which he borrowed. The 
musical numbers are both numerous and 
interesting. 


An enthusiast has edited the Liszt 
volume, but one who is reasonable, and who 
has said much within small space. All will 
admit with Sir Alexander that Liszt’s 
operatic Fantasias ‘‘have gone out of 
vogue,” but no one can deny that the 
invention of passage-work in them is 
‘‘ astounding.” The illustrations are excel- 
lent, especially the French, Hungarian, and 
English caricatures. Among the 
illustrations is included the seldom-heard 
‘Canzonetta del Salvator Rosa.’ 

Parker (D. C.), Some GIPsy 
Music, 1/ net. Reeves 

This is a booklet on an important subject. 

Who the gipsies are, whence they came, and 


ASPECTS OF 


musical | 





| more perfect the consonance. 


what gipsy music really is, are questions not | 


easy to answer. Mr. Parker does not go 
very deeply into these problems, but what 
he says is interesting. There 
point concerning which a word may be said. 
Mr. Parker states that ‘the gipsy melody 
and Hungarian folk-song have much in 
common.” That is so, for the music is 
mixed, just as the two races have inter- 
mingled for centuries. But Liszt refers to 
the Frischka and Lassan as gipsy music, 
although ‘‘ generally named MHungarian.”’ 
Mr. Parker, however, and other writers, 
such as Riemann, speak of them as Hun- 
garian. 


Rootham (Cyril Bradley), Voice TraArINnincG 
FOR CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS, 1/6 net. 


| the 


Cambridge University Press | 


This is an excellent book. The exercises 
in the latter part of it will be found use- 
ful, but a voice-trainer should not miss 
the earlier part. The work is an amplifica- 
tion of a paper on choirboy training. The 
first sentence, however, is open to criticism. 


perfect chord at the end of a piece. M. 
Schmitt, however, only does so in No. I, 
where it is really effective. ‘Solitude’ is 
another expressive number. The other two 
are good, but of lighter character. 


Scott (Cyril), Poems, 3/ net. Augener 
In these five numbers the composer, who 
has written both words and music, displays 
skill and orig.aality. The poems, which are 
expressive, are taken from ‘The Grave of 
Eros,’ and, as in Grovlez’s ‘ L’ Almanach aux 
Images,’ they greatly help one in following 
the composer’s intentions. The constant 
changing of time signature, and numerous 
accidentals, are somewhat perplexing to the 
eye, but the effect of the music, not its 

appearance, is the all-important thing. 
Wood (Alex.), THe Pxysicat Basis oF 
Music, ‘“‘ Cambridge Manuals of Science 

and Literature,” 1/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 


This is an excellent and useful book, 
for it explains technical matters in a 
| simple, lucid way. We know that the 


simpler the ratio between two notes, the 
There is a 
physical basis of music, but the/ear accepts 
certain ratios, and refuses others; it will 
be found, however, that the! ear’ accepts 
some ratios which it once refused. Much 
has been said about the characteristics of 
keys, but the author remarks’ that, on 
instruments tuned in equal temperament, & 


: | piece of music, whether written in D flat or 
is a small | 


c sharp, sounds exactly the same. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE programme of the last concert of the 
hundredth and first season of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society at Queen’s Hall, on 
13th inst., was short, but excellent ; 
in each part there was only one work. A 
Scriabin Symphony recently performed unde 
Sir H. J. Wood’s direction dealt with 
religion, or rather with some kind of philo- 
sophy, and it was extremely difficult to 
follow even the composer’s musical scheme. 
The Symphony by Scriabin with which we 
are now concerned is perfectly simple, 
besides being full of melody and beautiful 
orchestral colouring. Except for its brevity, 
it somewhat resembled Schubert. We have 
recently heard so much that is elaborate and 
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vague, that it came as a relief. It repre- 
sents, however, the past rather than the 
present. lt was written by Scriabin at 
the age of twenty, and must then have 
seemed of great promise. ‘The choral finale 
was omitted without any reason being 
assigned. Herr Safonoff conducted with 
judgment and power. 

The second part was devoted to Beet- 
hoven’s ‘Choral’ Symphony, and the first 
three movements were given with strong 
feeling and fine sense of proportion. If the 
choral part was less effective, the composer 
is _ ly to blame. 

e next season of the Philharmonic will 
begin on November 4th, with Herr Mengel- 
berg as conductor. 


Mr. JosePpH HoLBROOKE gave an orches- 
tral concert at Queen’s Hall on the 14th 
inst. with the London Symphony Orchestra, 
the programme being devoted to his works. 
His lude to the drama ‘ Dylan’ contains 
much that is clever, also much that is 
beautiful; but the beauty comes unex- 
pectedly, and vanishes in like manner ; 
moreover, the Prelude suffers from extreme 
Jength. The third and fourth parts from 
# dramatic symphony, ‘Apollo and_ the 
Seamen,’ are of a similar kind.  Origi- 
nally the symphony was performed with 
the lines of Mr. Trench’s poem thrown on to 
@ screen as the music was performed. The 
music being highly dramatic, this plan was 
of assistance, but last week the music had 
to ce for itself. 

r. Thomas Beecham directed the 
‘Dance of Prince Prospero,’ a novelty, and 
it was admirably rendered. In this work 
Mr. Holbrooke is at his best. It created a 
most favourable impression. It is a pity 
that much of his music is so unequal. 
Madame Jeanne Jomelli sang “‘O wavering 
fires ’’ from the second act of ‘ The Children 
of Don.’ 


THE DEATH, at the age of 53, is announced 
of Georges Houdard. He studied with 
Massenet, but soon abandoned composition 
and became a writer on musical subjects. 
His principal work was ‘Le Rhythme du 
Chant dit grégorien.’ He also wrote a 
remarkable history of the ‘Chateau de 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye ’ in two volumes. 


THE grand season at Covent Garden will 
open on April 21st and end on July 28th. 
'wo complete cycles of ‘Der Ring des Nibel- 
ungen ’ will be given under the direction of 
Herr Nikisch, on April 22nd, 23rd, 25th, and 
28th, and April 30th, May Ist, 3rd, and 6th. 
In celebration of the centenary of Wagner’s 
birth an extended series of German perform- 
ances have been arranged. They will include 
‘ Tristan,’ ‘ Der Fliegende Hollander,’ ‘ Tann- 
hiiuser,’ and ‘ Lohengrin.” Humperdinck’s 
* KGnigskinder ’ will be revived; and a new 
opera, W. von Waltershausen’s ‘ Oberst 
abert,’ based on Balzac’s ‘Le Colonel 
Chabert,’ will be produced. It has been 
given at all the important German theatres. 
Among works in Italian are Gluck’s ‘Armida ’ 
and Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni,’ and a new 
opera, ‘La Du Barry,’ by a young Italian 
composer, Signor Ezio Camussi. The works 
in French will include Charpentier’s ‘ Louise,’ 
and its sequel ‘ Julien,’ which will shortly be 
produced at the Opéra Comique, Paris. 


A MANUSCRIPT SYMPHONY of Haydn has 
been discovered, and produced by M. 
Burkard at Donauschingen. If it is an 
autograph, well and good; if not, it may 
be quite as difficult to say who was the 
author as was the case when the symphony 
attributed to Beethoven was found at Jena, 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scv. Concert, 3 30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Voncert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Sar. NewSymphony Orchestra, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 





Dramatic Gossip. 


THE Pray Actors produced on Monday 
afternoon, at the Court Theatre, ‘ Those 
Suburbans,’ by Mr. Cecil Clifton. The piece 
is described as a “‘ Family Comedy for Young 
People,” and was written—so the programme 
informed us, probably with a view to fore- 
stalling a comparison with ‘ Hindle Wakes ’ 
—in 1909. The author might have saved 
himself the trouble; the resemblance is 
merely superficial. 


While we cannot say that ‘Those Sub- 
urbans ’ is a good play, it has good points. 
Mr. Clifton has hit off neatly the average 
suburban home, with its hideous furniture 
and general scheme of decoration; the 
Nonconformist father, full of platitudes ; 
the mother, fearful of what the people “ at 
No. 67” will think; and the younger son 
and daughter, full of slang and discontent. 
In his hero, however, the Socialist “‘ paying 
guest ’’ of the Brown family, he seems some- 
what at sea. Here is a young man who 
wears a red tie and talks a great deal about 
the demerits of civilization. But, when he 
learns that the father and uncle of the girl 
he proposes to marry have, between them, 
lost her money in speculation, he is at once 
anxious to clap them into prison. He con- 
fesses, moreover, that his “‘ top value ”’ is 
two pounds a week, and sits still while he 
is three times called a blackguard. 


The piece suffers from the fact that the 
author has put into farcical situations much 
that he evidently intends to be taken 
seriously. The acting was rather indif- 
ferent, except for the blustering Uncle of 
Mr. Fewlass Llewellyn ; the German philo- 
sopher—another ‘paying guest” of the 
Browns, and the most amusing character 
in the play—of Mr. Clifton Alderson ; and 
the Mrs. Brown of Miss Irene Moncrieff. 
Mr. Brown is presented as one of those 
persons who have nothing to say and 
always say it at length; and it was 
searcely the fault of Mr. Sebastian Smith 
that, in common with the people on the 
stage, we became rather bored by his 
eternal platitudes, delivered for the most 
part in a pulpit manner. Mr. Napper as 
Jasper the Socialist was, perhaps, puzzled 
by the inconsistencies of his part, and 
neither he nor Miss Helena Parsons as the 
heroine showed much aptitude for making 
love. 


Mr. JOHNSTON ForBES-ROBERTSON, who 
gave the O.P. Club the other night some 
interesting reminiscences of his earlier days 
as an actor, is beginning his farewell season 
at Drury Lane with a rformance this 
(Saturday) evening of ‘Hamlet,’ and on Easter 
Monday of ‘ The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back,’ followed by ‘The Sacrament of 
Judas.’ 


THE long run of ‘ Drake’ having come to 
an end, Sir Herbert Tree will be seen again 
on Monday next at His Majesty’s Theatre 
in ‘The Happy Island,’ an adaptation by 
Mr. J. B. Fagan from the Hungarian of 
Melchior Lengyel. 


Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON will produce 
at the Haymarket Theatre on Wednesday 
evening, April 2nd, ‘ Typhoon,’ a new play 
in four acts, again derived from Lengyel, 
whose work seems to be coming into vogue 
in London. The cast will include, in addition 
to Mr. Laurence Irving and Miss Mabel 
Hackney, Mr. E. Lyall Swete and Mr. Leon 
Quartermain. 





7 


On the 6th inst. Mr. Lennox Robinson 
produced August Strindberg’s play ‘ There 
are Crimes and Crimes* at the Abbey 
Theatre. The performance evoked a good 
deal of interest, as it marked the intro- 
duction of Strindberg’s drama to a Dublin 
audience. The piece was well received both 
by the public and the press, the severe 
standard of ethics which it suggests coming 
almost as a shock to many people to whom 
the author’s work was unknown. The 
production was noteworthy for Miss Eliza- 
beth Young’s fine interpretation of the part 
of Henriette. 


*- Miss Erne Irvine has selected the Ist 
of April for the beginning of her management 
at the Globe. She intends to produce a new 
comedy by Mr. Ernest Denny, the name of 
which seems at present uncertain. 
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THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
by Sir JAMES MURRAY. 
Double Section, SNIGGLE-SORROW. 


Edited 
By W.A. CRAIGIE. 5s. 


[Ready April 1. 


Seven volumes have now been published, and the Dictionary is complete 
from A to Several. 


ARISTARCHUS OF SAMOS, THE ANCIENT 
COPERNICUS. A History of Greek Astronomy to Aristarchus, 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN THE ALPS. 


Collection of English Prose and Poetry relating tothe Alps. ~ Including 
many Pieces now first reprinted from the Alpine Journal. Edited by 
ARNOLD LUNN. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Field. —‘‘ The anthology is one which is calculated to be received with 
much favour, not only by lovers of mountaineering, but by others who can 
appreciate the romance of adventure. As Mr. Lunn remarks in his interest- 


Being 8 


| ing introduction, the literature of the Alps has been the delight of many 


together with Aristarchus’s Treatise on the sizes and distances of the | 


Sun and Moon. A new Greek Text, with Translation and Notes by 
Sir THOMAS HEATH. §8vo, 18s. net. 


ON ARISTOTLE AS A BIOLOGIST. with « 


Prooemion on Herbert Spencer, being the Herbert Spencer Lecture 
delivered before the University of Oxford, on February 14th, 1913. 
By D’ARCY W. THOMPSON. §8vo, ls. net. 


FOUR STAGES OF GREEK RELIGION. _ Studies 


based on a course of Lectures delivered in April, 1912, at Columbia 
University. By GILBERT MURRAY. 8vo, 6s. net. 
[Columbia University Press. 


THE LIFE OF PORPHYRY, BISHOP OF GAZA. 


By MARK THE DEACON. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by G. F. HILL. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Oxford Translation Series. 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF PLUTARCH. | fransiated, 


with Introduction, by T. G. TUCKER. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Oxford Translation Series, 


OPERA HACTENUS 
BACONI FASC. IV. LIBER SECUNDUS. 


COMMUNIUM NATURALIUM FRATRIS ROGERI DE CELES- 
TIBUS. Partes Quinque, edidit ROBERT STEELE. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


IMPERATORIS JUSTINIANI INSTITUTIONUM 
LIBRI QUATTUOR, with Introductions, Commentaries, and 


Excursus by J. B. MOYLE. Vol. I. Fifth Edition. 8vo, 14s. net. 


NOUUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI NOSTRI 
IESU CHRISTI LATINE. Secundum editionem Sancti 


Hieronymi; ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem recensuit Ivhannes 
Wordsworth, episcopus Sarisburiensis, in operis societatem adsumto 
Henrico Iuliano White. Partis Secundae Fasciculus Primus. Epistula 
ad Romanos. Demy 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT AND THE 
TOPOGRAPHY OF THE BOOK OF SAMUEL. 


With an Introduction on Hebrew Palaeography and the Ancient 
Versions and Facsimiles of Inscriptions and Maps. By the Rev. S. R. 
DRIVER. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 4 Maps. 
8vo, 12s. net. 


VIE DE SAINT REMI.  Poeme de XIlIle Siecle par 
Richier. Publié pour la premiére fois d’aprés deux manuscrits de la 
Bibliotheque Royale de Bruxelles, par W. N. BOLDERSTON. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LA 


CHURCH BELLS OF ENGLAND. »y # B. 
WALTERS. Illustrated by 170 Photographs and Drawings. 8vo, 
78. 6d. net. [Church Art in England Series. 


UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES. 


INEDITA ROGERI 


who have never climbed, many who have never seen a mountain.” 
Previously published, uniform with the above, 5s. net each :— 
THE ENGLISHMAN IN ITALY. 
THE ENGLISHMAN IN GREECE. 


GREATER ROME AND GREATER BRITAIN 
By SirC. P. LUCAS. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ There is a great deal of good profound thinking 
in ‘Greater Kome and Greater Britain,’ and not one single line of the book is 
of merely antiquarian or scholastic interest...... The stimulus that Sir C. P. 
Lucas’s clear thinking and writing affords on these matters is amazing. It is 
a book which will perform that rare and rarely performed service—the 
classification of confused ideas.” 


A LECTURE ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
By R. L. POOLE, Keeper 


Delivered in the Ashmolean Museum on May 8, 1912, and printed with 
an Appendix. 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 


THE TREATY OF MISR IN TABARI. Au Essay 


in Historical Criticism. By A. J. BUTLER. 8vo, 5s. net. 


VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. Comprising the carly 


history of the Embryo and its Foetal Membranes. By J. W. JEN- 
KINSON. With 162 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


‘THE EARLY POETRY OF ISRAEL IN ITS 


PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL ORIGINS. 


SMITH. The Schweich Lectures, 1910. 8vo, 3s. net. 


ST. BASIL AND HIS RULE. 


ticism. By E. F. MORISON. 8vo, 3s. 
** St. Deiniol’s Series.”’) 
Atheneum. —“ This book will be of great interest and value to students 
of monasticism, and it is, besides, a story of real interest...... sil was a man 
of learning and positi n, and his writings show a lively imagination. Humility 
and love were the key-notes of his preaching, and his Rules breathe a toler- 
ance that is worthy of study even to-day.” 


By G. A. 


A Study in Early Monas- 
6d. net. (Vol. III. of the 


Previously published :— 
THE INSPIRATION OF PROPHECY, 3s. 6d. net, and 
DEATH AND THE HEREAFTER, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PAGEANT OF ENGLISH PROSE. Edited by 


R. M. LEONARD. Uniform with ‘ The Pageant of English Puvetry.’ 
Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net, and in various superior bindings. 


Notes and Queries.—‘‘ This is one of the most delightful of recent 
anthologies... .. We have found this book a mine of pleasures - now rejoicing 
in the pleasant juxtaposition of familiar passages and names, and now glad to 
meet a writer whose work is less familiar...... The choice of letters is particu- 
larly happy...... Not the least fascinating use of this anthology might be to 
serve as basis for comparisons between verse and prose.” 


THE CHILD’S LIVINGSTONE. By Mary ENT 


WISTLE. Illustrated with 6 Pictures in Colour and 6 in Black and 
White from Drawings by ERNEST PRATER. Small 4to, 1s. net. 
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‘¢ THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 


‘¢ LEARNED, Cuarry, UseruL.”—Atheneum. 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary Men and General Readers. 
*.* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 
The TENTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 
12 vols. (JANUARY, 1904, to DECEMBER, i909), price 10s. 6d. each 


Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and 
Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND SELECTION. 


ANONYMOUS WORKS. 


Abbey of Kilkhampton—Address to Poverty—British | 
Code of Duelling—Century of Persian Ghazels—Children | 
of the Chapel—De Tribus Impostoribus—Die and be | 


Damned—Essay on Woman—Experiences of a Gaol 
Chaplain—Extraordinary Ascent of the Enchanted Moun- 
tain—Hicks’s Great Jury Story—History of Self-Defence 


—John Bull’s Bible—Leicester’s Ghost—Letters left at | 
the Pastrycook’s—Letters of Runnymede—Memoirs of a | 
Stomach—Memoirs of a Young Lady of Quality—Oxford 


Sausage—Rebecca—Recommended to Mercy—Réponse 


aux Questions d’un Provincial—Ritualist’s Progress— | 


Steer to the Nor’-Nor’-West—Famous History of Capt. 
Thomas Stukeley—Valley of a Hundred Fires—Yahoo— 
Zapata’s Questions. 


AMERICANA. 
First female Abolitionist—John Adams's Epitaph in 
Quincy Church, Boston—* All quiet along the Potomac ” 
—Almshouses or Workhouses—American Coin-Names— 
American Diplomas and Degrees—American Loyalists 
compensated for Losses—American Magazine conducted 





Regiment, 62nd Royal—American Yarn—Cheshire Cat 
in America—Dates of Beginnings of different States— 
Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall’ in America—Early Steam 
Communication with—English Emigrants to—Fifth of 
November in — Monuments to American Indians — 
Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation—Lincoln 
on European Politicians—Lincoln compared with King 
Edward VII.—‘ Rattlesnake Colonel.” 


PHILOLOGY, GRAMMAR, AND ETYMOLOGY. 

A, its Pronunciation—A as Vowel in Welsh—* Abra- 
cadabra,”’ 
tion in English—‘ Acerbative ’—* Adespota ’’—Adjec- 
tives with Participial Endings—Pronunciation of 7 in 
** Admirable ’’—Ainoo and Baskish Languages—* Alake,” 
Abbeokutan Title—Algonquin Element in English— 
** Amban,” Tibetan Title—* Amberskins ’—‘* Anahuac,”’ 
its Pronunciation—* Angles,” Original Meaning of the 
Word—Curious Use of ** Anon.” 


PLACE-NAMES. 

Ainsty of York—Alberta, Canada—Aldwych—American— 
Ash in—Askwith or Asquith—Books on their Etymology 
—Bourne in—Cherry in—Index of—Lamb in—Letters 
inserted in—‘ou” in—Ending in “ox ’’—Paradise, 
Heaven, and Hell—Possessives and Place-Names—Pre- 
positions in—Their Pronunciation—Sacred Place-Names 
in Foreign Lands—lInitial T in—* The” prefixed to— 
Waddington. 





its Etymology and Transliteration—Accentua- | 


PROVERBS AND PHRASES. 


* Passive resister ’’—Man or Woman “ with a past” 
—* Penny saved is twopence got ’—* Pillar to post” 
—‘ Poeta nascitur non fit *»—‘* Pop goes the weasel ’— 
‘* Portmanteau words ’’—‘ To break Priscian’s head ’’— 
** Property has its duties as well as its rights ’’—‘‘ Psycho- 
logical moment ’’—* Pull one’s leg ”—‘ Purple patches ” 
—** Raised Hamlet on them ”—‘ Rattling good thing ’’— 
** Religion of all sensible men ’’—* Right as a trivet ’— 
“ Rising of the lights ’”*—‘‘* Rubbed him down with an 
oaken towel ”—* Run of his teeth ’’—‘‘ Selling oneself to 
the Devil ’”—‘ Shanks’s mare ’’— ‘Shot at the rook 
and killed the crow ’”—*‘ Sinews of war ”—** Stew in their 
own juice”—‘Storm in a teacup”—‘‘Sub rosa ”’— 
* Telling tales out of school ”—‘* That ’s another pair of 
shoes ’>—‘‘ The better the day, the better the deed ’— 
* Tottenham is turned French ’—‘‘ Toujours perdrix ”’— 
‘“* Under a cloud ”—* Verify your references ’’—‘‘ Virtue 
of necessity ”*°—‘ What Lancashire thinks to-day ’— 
* What the Devil said to Noah ”—* What you but see 
when you haven’t a gun! ’’—‘ Whipping the cat ’— 
** White man’s burden ’”’—** Wrong side of the bed.” 


QUOTATIONS. 





** A woman, a spaniel, and a walnut tree ’’—‘‘ An Austrian 
army awfully arrayed ’’—‘ An open foe may prove a 
curse ’—‘ And the dawn comes up like thunder ’’— 
* And while the priest did eat the people stared ’— 
~ As if some lesser God had made the world ’’—* Attain 
the unattainable ’’—‘ Behold this ruin! ’twas a skull ’— 
* Better an old man’s darling ”—‘ Black is the raven, 
black is the rook ’—* Born of butchers, but of bishops 
bred ”—* Build a bridge of gold ’’—‘ But for the grace 
of God there goes John Bradford ’’—‘ But when shall 
we lay the ghost of the brute ? ’’—‘ Could a man be 
secure ’’—‘* Do the work that’s nearest ’’—‘‘ Dr. Pill- 
blister and Betsy his sister ’”—‘‘ Dutton slew Dutton ’’— 
“Ego sum Rex Romanus et supra grammaticam ’’— 
“ Equal to either fate ”’—‘‘ Even the gods cannot alter 
the past ’’—* Fair Eve knelt close to the guarded gate ’”’— 
* Fighting like devils for conciliation ””—‘ From what 
small causes great events do spring ’’—‘‘ Genius is a 


promontory jutting out into the infinite ’’—‘‘ God called 
up from dreams ’’—‘ Great fleas have little fleas ’’— 
** Habacuc est capable de tout ’»—‘ He who knows not, 
and knows that he knows not ’’—* Hempseed I sow ’’— 
“I counted two-and-seventy stenches ’’—‘I shall pass 
through this world but once ’—*‘ Idols of the market- 
place *’—** If lusty love should go in search of beauty ’— 
“In marriage are two happy things allowed ’’— In 
matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch ’’—‘‘Is he 


gone to a land of no laughter ?”’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (March 22) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Sir John Gilbert, J. F. Smith, and ‘The London Journal’—Lamb on Wordsworth’s ‘ To 
Joanna’—Inscriptions in the Churchyard of St. James’s, Piccadilly—Communion Plate in 
Museums—Tong Church Treasure—‘‘ Vadet ”—History of the ‘‘ Peccavi’”’ Pun—First Editions 
of Sheridan’s Plays—‘‘ Star-ypointing ” : Milton’s Epitaph on Shakespeare. 


QUERIES :—Rev. T. D. Fosbroke and Watertight Compartments—Kennedy Family—‘A Mirror for 
Short-hand Writers ’—‘ Great Historical Picture of the Siege of Acre’—Living Latin—Portraits 
of an Actress—Rev. H. De Foe Baker—W. Carr, Artist—‘‘ Furdall ”—‘ Lucasia ”’—‘‘ Nut ”— 
English and Danish Ogre-Stories—‘ The Old Man’s Legacy ’—Foreign Authors—Col. Drake— 
‘*A wyvern part-per-pale addressed ”—‘‘ Hypergamy ”—Author Wanted—Paulett of Andover 
—Sir Edward Hitchins—Col. E. W. Bray, C.B.—Rear-Admiral Mark Robinson—Sibbering— 
André Chénier in London—Bettisfield Park, Flintshire—‘‘ Do you come from Topsham ?”— 
Source of Anecdotes—Markland—Mr. B. Bridger—Zodiac Club—Ling Family. 


REPLIES :—Chantrey—Botany—St. Bridget’s Bower, Kent—Medal—Prebendaries of Weighton, York 
Minster—Sheridan’s ‘School for Scandal’—History of Churches in Situ—Onions planted with 
Roses—Simpson and Locock—Petronius, Cap. LX XXI.—Pagan Customs and Institutions—Fire- 
Ritual—‘ Margiana’: Name of Author Wanted—Inscription at Wetheral—British Gallery— 
Musgrave Family—J. Davy Breholt—Armorial : Stevenson—The Text of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
—Almshouses near the Strand—Extraordinary Fountains in Ireland —Exciseman Gill—Pigments 
— General Beatson and the Crimean War—‘‘ Morrye-house ”—‘‘ Once is never ”—The ‘ London,’ 
‘British,’ and ‘ English’ Catalogues—Faith-healing at St. Albans—J. Erskine: Michael Dahl 
the Elder—Hart Logan—Novels in ‘ Northanger Abbey ’—Mechanical Piano before 1868— 
Octagonal Meeting- Houses—Dominus Roger Capello—‘‘ Mad as a hatter”: ** Like a hafter.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Athen Cantabrigienses ’—‘ A History of Banstead in Surrey *’—‘ Dr. Arne and 
‘*Rule, Britannia” ’—‘ The Antiquary ’"—‘ The Imprint ’—‘ Newspaper Press Directory.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (March 15) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—St. Katharine’s-by-the-Tower—Fullwood: Halley: Parry: Pyke—The Lord of Burleigh 
and Sarah Hoggins—‘‘ Brach Merriman”: an Emendation—Vanishing London: Proprietary 
Chapels —The Waxwork Effigies in Westminster Abbey—Uncorrected Error in Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ 
—‘Comus’ and Gray’s ‘ Elegy’: a Parallel. 


QUERIES :—‘‘ Sharpshin ”— Lovelace: Turner—Translation of Klinger’s ‘Faustus’—St. Loe: 
Kingston : Wortinge—Charles Dymoke, Champion to Charles I.—Authors Wanted—Crouch 
Family of Rye—‘'A celebrated Cardinal” in Lytton’s ‘The Disowned’—‘‘ Hastie Roger ”— 
Curious Stone Vessels—Ingelo Family—References in Ruskin—Hogge—Oliphant Family — 
Frog’s Hall, Royston—Bibliotheca Bryantiana. 


REPLIES :—Lions in the Tower—The Alchemist’s Ape—The Stones of London—‘ Pillowbeer ”— 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed—Haynes Bayly—John Norris: Norris of Spate—Vicars of Little 
Missenden—Taylor of Ballyhaise —Died in his Coffin—Wine-Fungus Superstition—Edgar Family 
—Inquisition in Fiction and Drama—White Horses—Reference of Quotation Wanted—No Twin 
ever Famous—‘‘ Pudding-time ”—Earldom of Somerset in the Mohun Family—General Elliot— 
‘*Monk ” Lewis—Battle of Quiberon Bay—Repetition of Passages —T. Chippendale, Upholsterer 
—The ‘‘ Houlte Cuppe ”—Cilarendon’s ‘ Essay on War’—Reference Wanted—First Folio Shake- 
speare —Marshalseas—Curfew Bell—Jockey Doctors. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Papal Letters relating to Great Britain—Longmans’ Annual Catalogue (with 
Illustration) —‘ Book- Prices Current ’—Trollope’s Novels—‘ Church and Manor.’ 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 











NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM § will contain 
Reviews of THE PASSING OF THE 
TURKISH EMPIRE IN EUROPE, by 
Capt. B. GRANVILLE BAKER; and ESSAYS 
IN BIOGRAPHY, by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





Shipping. 











Under Contract with H.M, Government, 
Dg 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


Pleasure Cruises 


From LONDON (*calling at LEITI), 
By &.S. “CALEDONIA,” 8,090 tons, 11,000 h.p. 
No. 1. Algiers, Dalmati1, Venice - | Apl. 25 to May 23 





No. 2. Madeira, the Azores, &. -| My 23 to Jun. 16 

No. 8. *The Norwegian Fjords, &c. | Jun. 19 to July 2 

Fares—No. | from 3J Guineis; N >. 2 from 2U Guineas ; 
No. 3 from 12 Guineas, 


By the NEW TWIN-SCREW S.S. ‘“‘MANTUA,” 
11,509 tons, 15,000 h.p. 
July 1 to July 14 


A, *The Norwegian Fjords - ° 
July 18 to Aug. 5 


B. *Norway, Copenhagen, &c. - 





C. Russia, Sweden, Xc. - | Aug. 8 to Sept. 1 
D. Mediterranean - - - | Sept. 5 to Oct. 2 
Fares—A, from 12 Guineas; B, from 15 Guineas; 


C, from 20 Guineas; D, from 25 Guineas. 
Illustrated Programme and Plans of the 
Ships post-free. 





P.& O. S. N. Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, EC; 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. 





| For freight and passage apply: 

















Insurance Companics. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
For Mutual LIFE Assurance. 


1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


RATES OF REVERSIONARY BONUS. 
WHOLE LIFE POLICIES 
£2 per cent PER ANNUM. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Maturing at 60. £2 3s, per cent PER ANNUM. 
Maturing at 65. £2 7s. percent PER ANNUM. 





BEFORE ASSURING ELSEWHERE 
WRITE FOR A QUOTATION TO 
48, GracecHurcH Srreet, Lonpoy, E.C, 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
With 5 Maps. Price 2s. net. 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 

Astronomy. By the late W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A8., Member 

of the British Astronomical Association, formerly of the Royal Obser- 

vatory, Greenwich, Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable 
Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 

“It is one of the comparatively few manuals likely to be of use to 
the many readers who from time to time tell us they are just 
beginning to study astronomy, and want a comprehensible digest of 
the latest facts.” —English Mechanic, February 4, 1910. 

“The book contains a summary of rare and accusate’ffiformation 
that it would be difficult to find elsewhere.” 

Observatory, Febraary, 1910. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liuirep, 15, Paternoster Row. 





AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


[HE NATIONAL FLAG, 
BEING 
THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 380, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 

Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale, 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Netes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Announcements. 


THREE YEARS IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. 


Travels, Discoveries, and Excavations of the Frankfort Menas Expedi- 


tion. By J.C. EWALD FALLS. With 48 Full-Page Plates. Demy |: 
8vo, cloth, 15s. net. [Ready. 
BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. A Model 


Possession. By JOSEPH DAUTREMER. Translated by Sir 
JAMES GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.I.E. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


MOZAMBIQUE: ITS AGRICULTURAL DEVE- 


LOPMENT. By R. N. LYNE, F.LS. F.R.G.8., Director of 
Agriculture in Mozambique and Zanzibar. With 8 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. Gd. net. 


THE FIGHTING SPIRIT OF JAPAN, AND 


OTHER STUDIES. By E. J. HARRISON, Author of ‘ Peace or 


War, East of Baikal.’ With 32 Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 
HOW ENGLAND SAVED CHINA. By J. mac. 


With 38 


GOWAN, Author of ‘Men and Manners of Modern China.’ 
[Ready. 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


LATIN AMERICA : ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 


By F. GARCIA-CALDERON. With a Preface by RAYMOND 
POINCARE, President of France. With a Map and 34 IIlustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REVOLUTION: ILLUS- 


TRATED BY THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By GUSTAVE 
LE BON, Author of ‘The Crowd.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


A NATURALIST IN CANNIBAL-LAND. 3; «-s. 


MEEK. With an Introduction by the Hon. WALTER ROTHS- 
CHILD. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH. Its Geology and Natural History. 


By MEMBERS OF THE HAMPSTEAD SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece, Maps, and other Illustrations. Large 
crown 8yo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LAND OF PEARL AND GOLD. 


A Pioneer’s Wanderings in the Blackblocks and Pearling Grounds of 
Australia and New Guinea. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, 
F.R.G.S8., Author of ‘In Search of El Dorado.’ New Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


DREAM CITIES. By DOUGLAS GOLDRING, Author of 


‘Ways of Escape,’&c. With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth 
8s. 6d. net. 


WITHIN OUR LIMITS. Essays on Moral, 


Religious, and Historical. By ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer in 
History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE BEST MOTOR ROUTES THROUGH 


EUROPE. By GEORGE D. WEBBER. Cloth, 6s. net. 


THE BERWICK AND LOTHIAN COASTS. 


By IAN C. HANNAH, M.A., Author of ‘The Sussex Coast,’ &c. 
With 65 Illustrations by EDITH BRAND HANNAH (Mrs. I. C. 
Hannah). Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net, 


A WAR PHOTOGRAPHER IN THRACE. »y| 


HERBERT F. BALDWIN. With many Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. [Ready. 


IN 


Questions 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 





THE JEWS AND MODERN CAPITALISM. 


By WERNER SOMBART, Professor of Political Economy in the 
Handelhochschule, Berlin. Translated, and with an Introduction 
and Notes, by M. EPSTEIN. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


HOW CRIMINALS ARE MADE AND 


PREVENTED. A Retrospect of Forty Years. By the Rev. J. W. 
HORSLEY, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF A SOUTH AFRICAN 


PIONEER. By W. C. SCULLY, Author of ‘By Veldt and Kopije,’ 
&c. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
[ Ready. 


THE LUXEMBOURG NATIONAL MUSEUM: 


ITS PAINTINGS. By LEONCE BENEDITE, Curator of the 


Museum. With 389 Illustrations. Crown 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 
[ Ready. 
PRESTIGE. By LEWIS LEOPOLD. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


BRITISH LIGHTHOUSES: THEIR HISTORY 


AND ROMANCE. By J. SAXBY WRYDE. With 32 Full-Page 
Illustrations and many Line Drawings in the Text. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LIBERALISM 


By W. LYON BLEASE. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


By F. E. GREEN, Author of ‘The Awakening of England,’ &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE LAND HUNGER: LIFE UNDER 


MONOPOLY. Descriptive Letters and other Testimonies from those 
who have Suffered. With an Introduction by Mrs. COBDEN UNWIN, 
and a Critical Study by BROUGHAM VILLIERS. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 


ALLAN OCTAVIAN HUME, C.B.  2y sir WittiaM 


WEDDERBURN, Bart. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


LETTERS TO AN ETONIAN. By curRIsTopHEeR 


STONE, Author of ‘ Eton Idylls,’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE SOLDIER’S FRIEND. A Piov.eer’s Record. By 


SARAH ROBINSON. With a Foreword by Field-Marshal EARL 
ROBERTS, V.C., K.G., and 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 


CUBISM. By ALBERT GLEIZES and JEAN METZINGER. 
24 Illustrations. Crown 4to, cloth, 5s. net. 


RHYMES OF A ROLLING STONE. 


W. SERVICE, Author of ‘Songs of a Sourdough,’ &c. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE OTHER SIDE. By MARGARET BENSON. 


crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


With 


By ROBERT 


Crown 8vo, 


[ Ready. 


Large 


PLAYS OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


THIS GENERATION. ByS. M. FOX, Author of ‘ The Waters 


of Bitterness,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


cece 
—— 
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